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JULY  1,  1950   • 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  flakes  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies* 
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1950 


CROP 

>!ra«ei  1949 

:Indica~  : 

:tod  Jul„  Averaee 

•  * 

S     1949  : 

.1939-48. 

51,  195Q  . 

A  Q 

« 

i 

■ 
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Corn,  all. *  ♦ . .-"bu. 

32.9 

38,9 

OO.  <i 

Q^P 

7QO 

IJheat,  all.. 8 

17.0 
17.5 

14.9 

1  5.  R 

i  oti 

^1  p 

1    1  A£ 
J-  ,  J.  -  u 

,  xOO 

'  16.3 

API 

901 

•vVJ  J. 

,  uuo 

All  spring...  " 

15„7 

11.5 

13.6 

P7  '5 

Aqft 

244 

,795 

14.0 

11.0 

11.3 

35, 

,753 

38 

,864 

Other  spring  ,r 

15.9 

11.6 

1460 

235, 

,738 

205 

,931 

Ud,l/0»  *  ........ 

32.8 

32.6 

32.6 

1,274, 

,474 

1,322 

,924 

Barley   " 

24.2 

24.1 

23.6 

310, 

238 

,104 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 

32, 

155 

18 

,597 

Plajcseed*.  •  • . .  " 

n  f; 
J  .  o 

8.3 

  7.8 

34, 

752 

43 

,564 

Rice. .100  To, Dag 

2/2,094 

2/2,203 

^/2,190 

29, 

790 

40 

,113 

1.35 

1.36 

1.37 

100, 

344 

.  00 

,305 

Hay,wild..... .  " 

.89 

.82 

.82 

•  12, 

064 

•  12 

,296 

Hay,  alfalfa..  " 

2.20 

2.23 

2.16 

32, 

775 

38 

,  546 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/..  « 

1.36 

1.28 

1.35 

29, 

864 

24 

,657 

Hay,  lespedeza  n 

'  1.06 

1.22 

1.09 

485 

8 

,571 

3 e an s ,  dr y  edi  d! e  • 

100  rb.oag 

2/932 

2/1,164 

2/1,094 

17, 

367 

21 

,554 

Peas,  dry  field" 

2/1,246 

2/975 

2/1,310 

5, 

800 

3 

,267 

Potatoes  ."biz. 

154.6 

211.4 

213.8 

403, 

234 

401 

,962 

Sweetpotatoes...  n  . 

90.8 

100.1 

99.1 

61, 

786 

54 

,232 

.1,073 

1,209 

1,211 

1,777, 

945 

1,970, 

,376 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed. .  ton 

19.7 

20.1 

22.5 

5, 

915 

'  6, 

,796 

Sugar  "beets...  "  ( 

12.8 

14.3 

.  13.6 

938 

10, 

,197 

1,252 

4/  85 

1,340 

1,450 

4/85 

45, 

816 

50,730 

Pasture  ..pet,. 

4/  85 

Indie 


June  1, 
.  1950_  . 


944,514 
710,156 

1/234,358 


1/1^80,032 
l/ 278, 536 
22,446 


0 

,175, 

,602 

956! 

,586 

720, 

,545 

236, 

,041 

30. 

,633 

205, 

,408 

1 

,394, 

,772 

264, 

,726 

21, 

,891 

29, 

,338 

35. 

,201 

103j 

,498 

12, 

,165 

39, 

376 

28, 

,580 

V 

,657 

1? : 

,185 

817 

390, 

431 

57, 

892 

1 

,932j 

145 

7, 

597 

12, 

526 

56. 

112 

l/.  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  in  March.  '  2}  Pounds. 
3/    Includes  sweet  clover  and  lespedeza.    4/     Condition  July  1. 
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CRC?  PHODUGEIOH*  JULY 
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1950 


CHOP 


.P?.0DUCTI0iI  (in  thousands) 


Average 
1939-48 


1949 


Indicated 


<June  1,  1950S  July  1,1950 


Appl e  s ,  Con 1 1  crop ...... hu. 

Peaches* «•••  •••••«.   " 

Pears. • ♦....»...,.....  .V  "* 

crapes.  ..o. •»«».. .»...««  ton 

Cherries  (12  States)....  " 
Ap  r  i  c  ot  s_(_3__S_ta_te_s)  ^.,_I.._U_ 


j/ 109, 408 
1/  70,090 
1/  SO, 295 
1/  2,777 
1/  179 


1/133,742 
1/  74,818 
1/36,404 
2,662 
1/  250 
l/_  _  198 


56,151 
27,914 

219 
208 


119,180 
55,513 
28,4CS 
.  2,  748 
22^ 
203 


CROP  " 


CItHJS  FffilT  PRODUCTION  o] 


Average  : 
1938-47'  :: 


1947 


1948 


Indicated 
1949 


Oranges  and  Tangerines. .... 

Orapefruit. , .......  o . .  

Lemons,.* .   


ThOus  and .  "b  6  xe  s 


97,1B3 
50,528 
13,154 


114,510 
61,630 
12,870 


104,120 
45,530 
10,010 


100,195 
36,6^3 
10,400 


I10HIKLY  MILZ-A*5)  2G-G-  PRODUCT!  0! 


Iff*  1? 


Average  : 
1939-48  : 


1949 


1250 


Average  : 
1939-48  : 


1949 


i960 


May,, 

June, 


Million,  pounds 


Millions - 


11,768  j  12,069  I  11,981 
12,283  1      12,372  1.2,636 


5,  356 
4,824 


5,848 

4,912 


6,142 
5,168 


Jan.- Juno  Incl." 


60,140   j   :   61 -,447 


62,942 


50,570 


32,424 


34,489 


CRAIiT  ST0C1C3  O&PJBMS  017  ■  JULY  1 


Avera£e_1939-;48  1  _  _  _  I? 


1950 


:Percent  3/J  ,i,0°?  Percent  3/;  J1'?00  Percent  3/ : 
:  -/  :  ousnels  :  -  ~/ :  /bushels.  c  ? 


1,000 
"bushels 


Corn  for  grain. ... 

Oats  

wheat  (old  crop). 
Sarley. .......... 

Rye.  

Soybeans. ........ 


27.5 
16.7 
10.3 
4/15.6 
^/17.9 
i/  4.3 


686,376 

307,382 
!   97, 448 1 
49, 365! 
4/  6,898) 
4/  8,240| 


ray*  /-\ 

oo.-9 
13.1 

5.1 
18.8 
12.5 

4.3 


1,255,166 
'.270,501 
67,172 
59,308 
3,313 
9,505 


1,058.,  468 
190,355 

64, 350 
*  31,- 105 
1,973 
6,832 


l/  Includes  sone  quantities 
year  shown  and  ends  with  the 
of  previous  year's  crop,  a/ 


not  harvested.    2/  Season  "begins  with  the 
co::Toletion  of  harvest  the  following  year. 
Short- time  average. 

-  2  - 


bloom  of  the 
3/  Percent 
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CROP 


.o»«.9...:>«««c.<s. 


Corn,  all,... 
Wheat,  all... 

Winter* . • . . 

All  spring* 

I^UrUITl  Gro<ie.».»..-..o«c.3««i; 

Other  springe....  « 

Oats  •  *  •  •  >  6  •  «  p  .  • «  .0  6. 

Bar  1  6  V  $•»»  .a.,  i..  ....«..>>»>«.« 

Ry  GtMti<<>i<<< 

Flaxseed  * c . • . . » 
Ri  cea«eo»..«..<> 

Sorghums  ( inc  e  sirup ) . . . 
Cotton  l/o  • .  o , 
Hay,  all,  

Hay,      l  .  1 ld(}ltiitii;titi«ttMeO 

Hay  ,  al  i  a  1  f  a  e  a.  . «  «o^«  ...«.*.  » ^ 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  2/».«c 

Hay,  lespedeza  •  3* 

Beans,  dry  edible * 
Peas,  dry  field o 

Soybeans  3/.  * . 

Soybeans  for  beans •> 
Cowpeas        ••••»•  o  •  • 

Peanuts  o/ •   • 

Po  t  a  o  o  e  s ,..»»• o «... » 
Sweetpotatoes ....... 

Tobacco «  B .  •  • 


«: 

T 


jA£REA£E_(lN_TKOUSM]DSj 
_     _IIarve_sted__  j  For 

Average      8  s  harvest^ 

1959-48       §      1949        i  1950 


•  «o...«eof>.c.» 

•  ««...£.  .»«»•« 

fO»o.»»o.s.l»«;o 

>    =>    O    0    »  >» 

63.  3.   €*.«..  «..,<> 

a..»o...e.*..ccc 


88,007 
60,236 
42,895 
17,340 
2,535 
14,805 
38,762 
12,858 
2,374 
3,643 
1,423 


15a5, 


30 


..«••:..  9 
«......*0 

«■»«.!    J  0.» 

..a.*«ea. 


Sorgo  for  sirup 


Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seedoe 
Sugarcane  for  sirup ........... 

Sugar  beets , ,  

Mors  •...«•■  3 ....  0  •  s 


21,859 
74,470 
13 , o 5 2 
14,896 
21,842 
6,123 
1,866 
454 
12,059 
8,7S4 
2,241 
3,634 
2,654 

r*  r%  ry 

1,650 
177 
301 
115 
773 
36 


86,735 
76,751 
55,453 
21.298 
3,525 
17,773 
40,560 
9,879 
1,558 
4f880 
1,821 
11,490 
27,719 
72,835 
14,918 
17,288 
19,274 
7,010 
1,852 
335 
11,409 
9,912 
1,177 
2,882 
1,901 
542 
1,630 
90 
338 
69 
687 

38 


83 
SO 
43 
17 
2 
14 
42 

11 
1 

3 
1 
15 
19 
75 
14 
18 
21 

rj 
I 

1 


14 
12 
1 
2 
i 


If 


091 
5K 
104 
409 
706 
703 
765 
233 
852 
738 
607 
060 
032 
686 
875 
254 
098 
026 
571 
215 
542 
937 
152 
647 
826 
584 
596 

97 
337 

59 
924 

39 


1950 
Percent  of 
_  JL949  _  _ 

95o8 

78,8 

77o7 

81a7 

76,8 

82,7 
105,4 
113*7 
118.9 

76,6 

88*2 
131.1 

68,7 
103  c  9 

99.7 
105,  Q 

109e5 

100  o  2 

84*8 

64  6  2 
127o5 
130,5 

97,9 

91,8 

9601 

107e8 

97.9 
107.8 

99,8 

85,5 
134.5 
102  o  2 


3^/Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1»  ?J  Excludes  swe  etc  lover  and  lespedeza* 
3/  GroT/m  alone  for  all  purposes <» 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July. 1_1,__ 1_950__  

July_  lj__1950   3s00  P,M»  (EjD.T.) 

GENERAL  CROP  REPORT,  JULY  1,  1950 

Total  crop  production  in  1950  will  bo  considerably  less  than  in  19-1-8  and 
1949;  nevertheless,  it  may  exceed  that  in  5  out  of  the  last  8  years  of  high  produc- 
tion and  will  be  much  larger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1942s    Large  acreages  that 
aro  usually  in  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  other  crops  now  under  allotment  programs, 
have  boon  diverted  to  uses  that  will  contribute  less  to  this  ycai^s  production  total. 
The  season  was  adverse  for  seeding  spring  small  grains,  but  since  mid-IIa;/  some  of  tho 
backwardness  has  boon  overcome  and  yield  prospects  have  improved  e    Larger  acreages 
of  ccrn.   soybeans.,   sorghums  and  hay  than  intended  earlier  have  been  planted  under 
mostly  favorable  conditions.     These  increases  more  than  offset  doorcases  in  spring 
grains*    Still  the  total  acreage  in  crops  is  nearly  13  million  acres  less  than  in 
1949  and  7  million  less  than  in  1948 r>    Aggregate  production,  based  upon  current 
forecasts,  may  bo  24  percent  above  tho  1923-32  average  and  nearly  equal  to  the  • 
average  of  tho  past  8  seasons.  . 

Contributing  heaviest,  as  usual,  to  the  aggregate  crop  production,  arc  the 
food  grains.     These  include  3,176  million  bushels  of  corn  and  1^395  million  bushels 
of  oats,  both  of  which  aro  much  larger  than  average  crops;  265  million  bushels  of-, 
barley,  which  is  more  than  last  year,  but  below  average;  ana  a  sorghum  grain  crop 
likely  to  be  well  above  average,  perhaps  as  largo  as  in  1949 •    With  a  heavy  carry- 
over, dominated  by  unusually  large  stocks  of  corn,  farm  supplies  of  food  grains  per 
animal  unit  will  be  exceeded  only  by  those  of  tho  last  2  years..    Hay  supplies  will 
also  be  ample,  perhaps  largest  of  record  per  hay-consuming  animal  un.    ©    The  food 
graii.  total  nay  be  the  smallest  in  7  years,  with  the  who  at  crop  less  than  a  billion 
bushel:     rye  less  than  22  million  bushels,  rice  production'  above  average  but  ono- 
oighth  o.mallor  than  last  year,  and  only  a  small  buckwheat  cro'p  likely  «    Among  tho 
oilseel's,  the  largo  acreage  in  soybeans  tends  to  indicate  record"  production  of  soy- 
beans for  beans;  but  cottonseed  and  peanuts  will  be  harvested  from  sharply  reduced 
acreages a  and  the  29  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  is  well  below  average.  -  Tobacco 
production  will  be  only  slightly  less  than  in  1949  and  about  9  percent  abovo  average* 
Potato  production,  despite  tho  smallest  acreage  since  1876,'  is  likely  to  be  nearly 
as  largo  as  last  year.     Sweetpotatoes  continued  the  upturn  in  acreage  from  the  low 
point  in  1948  and  an  outturn  only  6  percent  below  overage  is  now  expected.  Dry 
beans  will  decline  to  only  about  an  average  crop,  tho  acreage  being  smallest  since 
1932,  while  only  half  the  average-  "production  of  dry  peas  is  now  indicated*  Prospects 
for  deciduous  fruits,  as  a  whole,  are  below  average,  being  poorest-  for  peaches, 
prunes  and  apricots.  '  -  . 

This  ycar*s  acreage  upon  which  tho  52  principal  crops  were  planted  or  grow- 
ing totals  nearly  357  million  acres.     This  is  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1942, 
Dxcopt  1946,  and  nearly  13  million  acres  less  than  in  1949.    Acreage  losses  totaling 
Dvor  17-fj  million  acres  arc  now  anticipated,  which  is  more  than  in  any  year  since 
1939  and  abovo  tho  a^/crago  of  tho  past  10  years.    About  339  million  acres  are  thus 
Dstimated  for  harvest  in  1950,  nearly  17  million  less  than  in  1949  and  the  smallest 
total  since  1941.    Heavy  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  is  partly  responsible  for  this 
relatively  small  total.    Host  of  this  decline,  however,  results  from  acreage  allot- 
nonts  for  cotton  and  to  a  less  extent  on  wheat,  corn  and  others  included  in  the 
r.crcage  allotment  programs. 

Actual  planted  acreages  exceed  by  nearly  1.1  million  acres,  or  0.4  percent, 
the  total  acreage  reported  for  tho  17  crops  in  the  Prospective  Plantings  report, 
leather  conditions,  adverse  for  seeding  small  grains,  were  favorable  for  planting 
Later  crops,  resulting  in  major  shifts  between  crops  and  larger  plantings  of 
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Good  to  excellent 

Fair 

Poor 

Very  poor 


CROP  PROSPECTS* 

July  I,  1949 
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80  and  over  E 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS 

July  I,  1950 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RE LATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS   


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47755 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS 

July  I,  1949 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
65  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOJ ^RAZING ,J  ^^/^o;g/^7  Xi'£C7'£I5 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


it 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG. 


47295         BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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corn,  sorghums,  soybeans-  arid  hay  crops  than  had  "been  intended.     Corn  acreage  exceeds 
intentions  by  about  1.4  million  acres,  increasing  in  29  States,  equalling  intentions 
in  13  States,  and  failing,  below  in  only  6,  chief  of  which  v/as  Iowa.  '  More  than  a 
million  acres  of  the  increase  is  in  the  high  yielding  Horth  Central  region.  Increas- 
es over  intentions  also  prevail  in. most  States  for  soybeans,  totaling  over  a  million 
acres.    Prospective  plantings  of  sorghums"  were  exceeded  "by  over  1.1  million  acres, 
mostly  replacing  abandoned  winter  wheat  in  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  areas. 
Hay  acreage  was  increased  "by  about* 600,000  acres  over  the  prospective  acreage,  and 
nearly  3  million  acres  over  194-9*  most. of  the  increase  coming  in  alfalfa,  clover 
and  timothy. 

On  the  other  hand,  durum  wheat  acreage  fell  below  intentions  4-53*000  acres 
in  ITorth  Dakota,  with  a  small  offsetting  increase  in  South  Dakota.    Other  spring 
wheat  fell  nearly  a  million  acres  below  the  prospective,  with  most  of  the  decline 
in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota*,    Adverse  conditions  prevented  planting  of  about 
900,000  intended  acres  of  oats,  chiefly  in  ITorth  Central  States,  although  most 
oats-growing  States  participated,    Barley  also  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  about 
700,000  acres,  most  of  this  decline  below  intentions  occuring  in  west  Horth  Central 
States,  with  partly  offsetting  increases  in  the  Tfcst.    Plax  acreage  nearly  held  up 
to  intentions,  with  an  increase  in  ITorth  Dakota  almost  equalling  a  decrease  in 
Minnesota.    Minor  shifts  from  prospective  acreages  included  declines  of  1  percent  in 
rice,  about  2  percent  in  swectpotatocs  and  dry  beans,  3  percent  in  cowpeas  and  17 
percent  in  dry  peas,  but  increases  of  1  percent  in  tobacco  and  potatoes,  3  percent 
in  sugarbects  and  peanuts.    By  States,  these  shifts  resulted  mostly  in  increased 
total  planted  acreages  in  crops,  with  only  a  few  showing  over-all  decreases  below 
intentions — notably  ITorth  Dakota  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1-|-  million  acres, 
and  to  a  much  smaller  degree  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana  and  Oklahoma. 

Farmers  constantly  had  to  revise  plans  in  attaining  their  relatively  large 
planted  acreage  of  crops.    Acreage  allotments  on  a  number  of  important  crops 
required  changes  from  usual  farming  practices  end  substitution  of  adapted  crops. 
Soybeans  were  a  popular  substitute,  and  some  relatively  new  crops,   such  "  aq  saf flower, 
were  turned  to.    Many  farmers  made  the  long-deferred  step  of  putting  more  acres 
into  hay  crops  and  pastures.    Alien  unfavorable  planting  conditions  delayed  seeding 
of  small  grains,  particularly  in  ITorth  Dakota  and  parts  of  adjoining  States,  farmers 
continued  seeding  much  later  than  usual — well  into  June.    VJhen  it  became  impractical 
to  continue  up  to  intended  acreages,  shifts  were  made  to  such  catch  crops  as  millet, 
Sudan  grass  end  buckwheat,  which  still  cculd  be  planted  with  good  chances  for  suc- 
cess.   Heavy  abandonment  of  winter  wheat  in  the  C-rcat  Plains,  from  southwestem 
Kaiisas  and  southeastern  Colorado  southward,  provided  additional  acreage  for  sorghums. 
Mechanized  equipment  together  with  long  days  in  fields  when  work  was  possible, 
enabled  farmers  to  plant  corn,  soybeans . and  cotton  at  nearly  normal  dates.  Avail- 
ability of  labor  was  seldom  a  problem,  but  wages  remain  relatively  high.  Price 
prospects  end  income  per  acre  were  significant  factors  in  the  shift,  encouraging 
seeding  of  durum  and  spring  wheat  so  long  as  it  was  practical,  less  dry  bceeis  and 
peas,  but  slightly  more  peanuts,  tobacco  and  sugar  beets  than  intended  in  March, 

Early  spring  work  and  seeding  of  small  grains  were  carried  on  with  difficulty 
in  much  of  the  country.    In  the  .South,  del cys  were  not  usually  serious,  but  through- 
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ott't  the  country  cold  weather  in  April  and  part  of  May  delayed  growth,    The  most 
serious  delays  occurred  in  Horth  Dakota  and  adjacent  parts  of  surrounding  States, 
where  snow,  flooding  and  wet  field-s  delated  seeding  by  as  much  as  a  month  and  re- 
duced acreages,. sown  to  spring  grains  below  intentions.    Only  in  California  has  the 
season  "been  advanced.    Favorable  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June 
permitted  preparation  of  fields  and  completion  of  planting  of  cotton,  corn  and  soy-* 
.beans  at  about  usual  dates.    Planting  of  much  :  of  the  Corn  Belt  corn  was  purposely 
delayed  as  an  aid  in  control  of  corn  borers.    Development  of  cropswas  mostly  satis- 
factory during  June,  overcoming  some  of  the  season1 s  backwardness*    A  very  dry  area 
persists,  in  adjacent  parts  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Hew  Mexico  and  Texas, 
This  caused  heavy  abandonment  of  wheat  and  has  prevented  to  some  extent  replanting 
the  fields  to  sorghums.    Host  other  areas  have  adequate  soil  moisture  at  present* 
Irrigation  water  supplies  are  mostly  ample,  except  in  southern  Mountain  areas,  where 
the  shortage  is^  critical  and  has  lowered  both  planted  acreages  and  prospective 
yields  of  crops. 

Much  of  the  corn  acreage  was  planted  a  little  later  than  usual,  particularly  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  but  planting  was  completed  about  the  usual  time.    Soybeans  were 
planted  ahead  of  corn  in  some  instances  while  awaiting  borer—free  dates  for  corn. 
Both  crops  have  made  about  normal  progress,  although  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  ex- 
cessive rains  have  kept  some  fields  wet  a.nd  interfered  with  cultivation.  "Winter 
wheat  developed  about  normally  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  rather  slowly  in  the  5ast 
ITorth  Central  region,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  G-reat  Plains  was  beset  by 
drought  and  insects  in  the  spring.     Improved  conditions  in  this  area  just  before 
harvest  resulted  in  heavy  heads  and  plump  kernels  of  good  quality  wheat  on  the  short 
straw,  which  raised  production  estimates  slightly.    Harvest  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  virtually  completed  in  Texas  and  the  South,  'was  moving,  northward.  The 
season  remains  backward  for  spring  grains,  although  some  "catching  up"  occurred  in 
June,    Straw  is  expected  to  be  short,  but  fair  yields  are  possible  even  for  the 
latest  sown  grain,    ^ice  is  doing  well  generally.    In  most  areas  hay  is  a  heavy 
crop,  with  probably  no  more  than  usual  difficulties  met  in  curing  it.     ^orghum  • 
grain  harvest  has  started  in  South  Texas,  but  planting  was  still  under  way  in  the 
Panhandle  and  adjacent  areas  as  far  northward  as  Kansas  and  Colorado,     Cotton  plant- 
ing and  development  also  was  about  normal,  although  rainy  and  humid  weather  in 
early  June  retarded  cultivation  and  favored  weevil  development.    Cotton  acreage  is 
unusually  low,  nearly  a  third  less  than  last  year.    The  backwardness  of  the  season 
extends "to  most  types  of  tobacco  in  the  States  of  the  burley  area,  and  to  the 
western  sugar  beet,  potato  and  bean  areas.    In  general,  however,  prosioects  appear 
fairly  promising,  particularly  with  favorable'  weather  thus  far  in  July* 

Weather  during  June  was  mostly  favorable  for  field  work  and  for  development  of 
crops.     Intermittent  rains  throughout  much  of  the  month  in  East  North  Central  State; 
,  interfered  with  cultivating,  but  did  not  prevent  completion,  of  planting.    Lack  of 
rain-  in  an  area  centering  in  South  Dakota  reduced  crop  prospects,  especially  as  the 
seeding  season  was  late,    For  most  of  the  country,  -  average  temperatures  were  a 
little  ahove  normal.  .  Exceptions,  were  in  the  upper  Ohio  5iver  Valley,  Iowa  and  part 
of  adjacent  States  "to  the  . east  and  south,  and  tKe  Astern  Mountain  area  where  frost 
occurred  at  higher  altitudes*    Precipitation  exceeded     ^sal  in  much  of  the  last 
Horth  Central  region  and  Iowa,  ranging  up  to  twice  normal  in    »-^iana  and  northern 
Illinois;  also  in  northern  Mouhtajln  av-«as,  ^outnern 
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Mountain  States,  were  deficient  in  rainfall,  ranging  down  to  no  measureable  rain  in 
southern  California,     Most  of  the  G-reat  Plains  received  loss  than  normal  rainfall. 
Weather  in  early  July  has  tended  to  correct  the  deficiencies  or  excesses  in  rain- 
fall.  - 

Production  of  hay  promises  to  he  large  enough  to  replenish  supplies  in  areas 
Where  Heavy  feeding  demands  had  depleted  stocks.     The  new  crop  of  IO3-J-  million  tons, 
plus  the  carry-over  of  nearly  15  million  tons,  will  provide  a  well-distributed  and 
ample,  perhaps  a  record  supply  per  hay-consuming  animal  unitc     The  hay  acreage  is.^ 
percent  larger  than  in  19^-9,  with  most  of  the  increase  in  alfalfa,  clover- timothy 
or  mixtures  containing  these  higher-yielding  kinds,     Another  important  factor  in 
the  increase  in  meadows  is  the  reduction  in  acreages  of  corn,  wheat  and  other  crops 
under  allotment  programs ,  which  permits  the  long-desired  shift  to  these  soil- 
conserving  crops.     Increases  in  most  Forth  Central  and  Western  States  were  relatively 
large,  more  than  offsetting  decreases  in  the  South,  where  the  lower  acreage  of 
peanuts  is  a  factor.     Pastures  were  furnishing  ahout  average  grazing  on  July  1,  .with 
poor  postures  limited  largely  to  the  dry  areas  of  some  southeastern  and  G-reat  Plains 
States.    Western  range  pastures  varied  from  very  poor  to  fair  in  the  Southern 
Mountain  and  far  Southwestern  States,  hut  were  good  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  northern 
range  States  and  California.     Livestock,  except  in  the  dry  short  feed  areas,  were  in 
good  condition  and  have  made  good  gains. 

All-crop  prospects,  as  reported  by  farmer-reporters  and  shov/n  in  comparison 
with  last  year  in  the  maps  on  page  5»  p-re  not  up  to  last  year's  high  level,  hut  are 
better  than  average,     Prospects  are  better  than  last  year  in  the  Northeast,  nearly 
as  good  in  East  Forth  Central  States,  but  poorer  in  the  West  Forth  Central  region, 
the  South  and  the  West.     Compared  with  average,  however,  only  in  the  West  Forth 
Central  and  Western  regions  are  lorospects  below  par.     The  poorest  prospects  are  in 
the  important  southern  G-reat  Plains  wheat  area0     A  relatively  poor  situation  exists 
in  South  Dakota,  southern  Forth  Dakota  and  Central  Minnesota,  also  in  scattered 
sections  in  the  South  from  South  Carolina  and  G-eorgia  to  southern  Utah.     In  most 
northern  and  far  western  States,  all— crop  prospects  are  rated  uniformly  good, 
ranging  up  to  excellent  in  Iowa, 

.   The  total  volume  of  production  of  all  crops,  combining  July  1  forecasts,  is 
computed  at  12^  percent  of  the  1923-32  average.     This  would  be  well  below  the  19^9 
index  of  132  percent  and  the  penk  of  138  in  19^8,  but  would  exceed  aggregate  produc- 
tion in  1947,  19^5,  19^,  19^3,  19^2  and  any  year  prior  to  19^2.     Reductions  in 
acreages  planted  to  some  of  the  most  improtant  crops  have  limited  production  this 
year,  despite  good  yield  prospects.     Soybeans  is  the  only  important  crop  likely  to 
surpass  previous  production  marks;  few  will  be  even  near-record  this  season. 

Grains  were  moved  rather  rapidly  from  farms  this  spring,  to  provide  space  for 
storing  the  new  crops.    jParp  stocks  of  65  million  bushels  of  wheat  are  slightly, 
less  than  a  year  ago  and,  except  in  19^+6  and  19^7*  tl^^smallest  carryover  since 
1938.    Sye  stocks  of  2  million  bushels,  except  for  the/19^7  and  19^8  carryovers, 
are  the  smallest  July  1  f nrm  stocks  in  17  years  of  record.     Movement  of  feed  grains 
from  farms  in  the  April-June  quarter  exceeded  22  million  tons,  almost  as  much  as  the 
peak  movement  in  19^70 .  Fevertheless ,  current  farm  stocks  of  1,058  million  bushels 
of  corn  are  second  only  to  those  of  a  year  earlier.     Oats  stocks  of  191  million  bushels 
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are  slightly  below  average  for  July  1  and  about  SO  million  less  than  a  year  before. 
The  farn  carryover  of  31  million  bushels  of  barley  is  a  third  below  average  and 
little* nore  than' half  that  of  a  year  ago.    Soybean  stocks  of  6.3  million  bushels 
are  a  sixth  below  average  and  much  smaller  then  farm  stocks  on  July  1,  19^9° 

Milk  production  continued  at  a  high  level  during  Junes  reflecting  favorable 
production  conditions  of  good  green  feed,  moderate  temperatures  and  ca.ref.ully  culled 
herds.    The  June  output  was  topped  only  in  19*45  and  13k (  ,     It  brought  the  total  for 
the  first  half  of  195O  about  If  billion  pounds  above  that  is.  the  first  half  of  19v49 
end  nearly  up  to  the  record  quantity  in  the  first  half  of  1 9^5*    Production  per  cow; 
on  July  1  set  a  new  mark  for  the  date*    Egg  production  in  June  v/as  5  percent  more 
than  in  June  19^-9  an(3-  7  percent  above  average.-.    Production  was  at  a  record  rate  per 
layer  for  June.-,    Parn  flocks  numbered  5  percent  more  layers  than  in  June  19-+9  and 
2  percent  more  than  average,  but  young  chickens  on  farms  were  at  the  lowest' count 
for  July  1  since  1957  r-  11  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  l6  percent  below 
average c 

Production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1950  ^s  indicated  at  11  percent  less  than 
the  19^+9  output  and  U  percent  less  than  average <,     The  season  is  one  to  two  weeks 
later  than  usual  in  all  fruit  sections.    Compared  with  19^-9*  apples  are  indicated  at 
11       ofen'i -le\;f.j?eache s  26  percent  lesss  pears  22  percent  less,  grapes  3  percent 
more,  cherries  10  percent  less?  plums  and  prunes  18  percent  less  and  apricots  3  per  - 
cent more,.    Prospects  for  apples,  cherries,  and  plums  are  significantly  better  than 
average,,  for  pears  and  grapes  a  little  less  than  average,  but  for  peaches,  prunes, 
and  apricots  are  down  sharply  from  average  *    The  peach  crop  in  the  early  Southern 
States,  most  of  which  crop  moves  to  early  fresh  markets,  is  extremely  shorts  Out- 
turns of  a  quarter  less  walnuts,  a  sixth  less  almonds  and  only  half  as  many  filberts 
as  last  year  are  now  expected.    The  19U9--5O  citrus  crops  are  practically  all  harvest- 
ed except  for  California  Valencia  oranges,  lemons  and  summer  grapefruit*  Prospects 
are  good  for  the  new  citrus  crops* 

The  tonna.ge  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  during  the  summer 
season  is  expected  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  summer  of  19^9»  The 
acreage  is  about  1  percent  larger  than  last  year  or  the  average.  Substantial  in- 
creases in  production  of  cabfoage  and  watermelons  a,bout  offset  sharp  reductions  in 
celery  and  tomatoes*.    Sharp  percentage  reductions  are  found  in  eggplant  and  green 
peas,- but  the  tonnages  involved  are  not -large.    Estimates  of  fall  acreages  indicate 
a  6  percent  increase  in  cabbage  and  an  8  percent  increase  in  early  fall  tomatoes 
over  last  year;  these  two  vegetables  ordinarily  make  up  about  a  third  of  the  total 
fall  acreage  0 

The  1950  planted  acreage  of  10  truck  crops  for  commercial  processing  is 
approximately  1.6  millions  acreg,  or  6  percent  less  than  in  I9U9  and  11  percent  be- 
low average.    These  10  crops  usually  account  for  95  percent  of  the  planted  acreage 
of  the  11  crops  for  i^hich  estimates  are  made.    Svraet  corn  plantings  this  year  will 
be  23  percent  less  than  the  I9U9  plantings,  pickling  cucumbers  15  percent  less  and 
green  lima  beans  about  13  percent  less0    The  planted  acreage  of  processing  tomatoes 
will  be  about  6  percent  more  than  the  19^-9  acreage,  according  to 'preliminary  estimator 
Slight  increases  over  last  year  are  also  indicated  for  canning  feeets  and  kraut 
cabbage  on  contracted  acreage. 
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ALL  ViHSAT;    53 as  year's  wheat  crop  now  p^folses  nearly  957  rdllien-  bushels,  12 

rdllion  norc  than  v;as  indicated  on  Tunc  1  .'"but  -  still  the  snalle'st  err 
harvested  sir.ee  3.'9^3«    Estimated  production  is  .  17-  percent  -below  the  l,l*f6, 4^3,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year  end*' coeipares  wi th  the  10  year  average  production  of 
1,031,312,000  bushels*    During;  each  of  the  past  six  years  production  had  exceeded 
one  billion  bushels.     The  indicated  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  15«B  bushels  compnr- 
es  with  l--!»9  bushels  per  acre  harvested  last  year  and  the  average  of  1?»0  bushels. 
She  bulk  of  the  reduction  of  ell  v/hoat  as  compared  with  last  year  is  in  "inter 
Wheat  production  -*•»    down  131  million  bushels.    The  spring  wheat  crop  is  expected 
to.  be  only  slightly  'smaller  then  last  year. 

Wheat  growers  of  the  country  as  a  whole  .have -seeded  c  smaller  acreage  then 
'/as  do \-/n  in  any  of  the  previous  four  years.    With  relatively  heavy  abandonment,  of 
the  19/0  crop,'  the  acreage  estimated  for  harvest  is  the  smallest  since  19~^-»  She 
71, -525-1 000  acres  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall  of  19^9  end  spring  of  .1950  represent 
a  drop  of  about  16    percent  from  the  acreage  seeded  a  year  earlier  but  is  A  percent 
more  than  the  iO— year  average.    Rco stabli shncnt  of  the  acreage  allotment,  program 
.tljis  year,  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  has  resulted  in  a 'major 
pert  of  the  reduction  of  acreage.    However,  in  addition,  adverse  weather  in  a  few 
important  spring  wheat  States  delayed  seeding  operations,  and  caused  some  growers 
to-  seed  less  then  their  allotted  or  intended  wheat  acreage.    Winter  wheat  see dings 
total  53 » 2  million  acres,  about  15  percent  less  then  a  year  ago ,  while  the  all 
spring  wheat  s codings  of  10, ^  million  acres  is  about  19  percent • below  that  planted 
last  yee„r. 

Present' indications  point  to  an  abandonment  of  15.^  percent  for  the  1950  wheat 
acreage.     This  compares  with  9.6  percent  of  the  19^9  acreage  not  'harvested  for' grain 
and  an  average  abandonment  of  R.9  percent.    The  acreage  for  harvest  of  60.5  million 
acres  compares  with  76.8  million  acres  harvested  last  year  and  the  10-year  average 
harvest  of  b0.2  million  acres.     The  smeller  acreage  seeded  and  an  extensive  loss 
of  acreage  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and  insect  pests  in  the  southern 
Great  Plains  area  have  contributed  in  the  main  to  the  reduction  in  acreage  -for 
harvest  from  a  year  ago, 

WIHTSR  WHPAT:  -The  .1950  wheat  crop  of  720,5^5,000  bushels  is  20  percent  below  the 

901,668,000  bushels  produced  in  19^-9  end  the  smallest  crop  harvested 
since  19~h%    The  July  estimate  is  10. 'l-  million  bushels  above  that  indicated  on 
June  1.    A  general  reduction. .in  acreage  seeded  last  fall  contributed  in  large- 
measure  to  the  small  crop  for  this  year,    lor  the  country  as  a  whole  the  estimated 
yield  per  acre  of  16.7  bushels  is  slightly  above  the  comparatively,  low  yield,  of 
16,3  bushels  harvested  in  19*19,  and  compares  with  the  average  of  17.5  hush  els  per 
acre.    Droughty  conditions  and  insect  infestation  caused,  near  f  ailure  in  17 cw  Mexico 
and  the  Texas  High  Plains  and  resulted-  in  below  average  yields  in  Oklahoma    and  - 
Kansas' end  in  most  o'f  -the  .Rocky  Mountain  States.     Yields  in  most  other- States  are 

about  -  average  or  better.  A  ,  '  "  A 

'■      * "  -     .  •  • 

Favorable  moi 5 tnrc -conditions  during.  June • caused  further  improvement  in. 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,,  and.  Missouri ,  end  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
Continued  rains  wore  delaying  maturity  of- wheat  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and 
were  interfering  with  harvesting  operations  to  seme  extent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,      Losses  from  lodging,    however,    have  not  been  excessive. 
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Prospective  production  also  improved  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest  "because  of  June 
rains.    Partially  offsetting  these  increases  v/ere  further  reductions  from  small 
harvests  expected  a  month  ago  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  ITew  Mexico,  as  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  winter  and  spring  drought  and  the  severe  insect  infestation  were 
reflected  in  yields  at  harvest.    Droughty  conditions  during  June  also  caused  con- 
siderable deterioration  in  South  Ijalcota  and  western  Hebraska, 

Active  harvest  had  extended  into  central  Kansas  "by  July  1  and  combining  was 
started  in  central  Illinois.     Quality 'of  wheat  has  "been  generally  good  and  test 
weights  arc  running  high. 

The  estimated  ^3,10^,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  1950  is  22  per- 
cent "below  last  yearTs  record  harvest  of  55^53  >000  acres,  the  smallest  acreage  har- 
vested  since  19^4,  and  compares  with  the  average  of  ^-2,895,000  acres.     The  reduction 
in  harvested  acreage  compared  with  19^9  results  from  smaller  seedings  last  fall  and 
from  greater  than  average  acreage  abandonment.     Influenced  by  the  Government  acreage 
allotment  program,  fall  seedings  were  reduced  15  percent  to  an  estimated  53?158,000 
acres.    Abandonment  is  estimated  at  18,9  percent  of  the  planted  acreage,  Sxtcndcd 
winter  and  spring  drought  and  severe  infestation  of  grcenbugs  and  other  insects 
caused  nearly  complete  destruction  of  wheat  in  Hew  Mexico  and  in  the  important  High 
Plains  area  of  Texas.     Losses  from  drought  and  insects  were  also  unusually  heavy  in 
southeastern  Colorado  and  in  southwestern  Kansas  and  much  of  Oklahoma,    Probably  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  half  million  acres  seeded  in'lTcw  Mexico  will  be  har- 
vested.   Losses  in  most  of  the  Texas  High  Plains  area  were  equally  severe,  but  aban^ 
donmcnt  was  not  so  large  in  other  Texas  areas.     Even  so,  the  2.7  million  acres  es- 
timated for  harvest  in  that  State  is  only  about  ^3  percent  of  the  6i  million, acres 
planted  last  fall.    About  31  percent  of  the  Colorado  acreage  ha,s  been  abandoned, 
while  acreage  losses  in  Oklahoma  and- Kansas  arc  estimated  at  21  percent  and  1^  per- 
cent respectively.  Winter  freezes  and  floods  caused  above  average  abandonment  in  some  of  the 

North  Central  States. 

ALL  SPHIxTG-  WHSkO!  production,  estimated  at  236,0^1,000  bushels,  is  expected  to 
be  the  smallest  crop  produced  in  10  years.     Spring  wheat  production  last  year  total- 
ed 2*j4,795,000  bushels  while  the  average  is  272,^91,000  bushels.     Smaller  acreages 
planted  this  year  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  smaller  crop  prospects  as  com- 
pared with  production  last  year.    An  extended  period  of  dry  weather  centering  in 
South  Dakota  has  prevailed  throughout  most  of  June.     In  Montana  and  the  Pacific 
Horthwost,  conditions  remain  fairly  favorable,  and,  for  this  area,  present  prospects 
are  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  exceed  a  year  ago.    Prospective  production  is  1,7 
million  bushels  above  that  indicated  on  June  1. 

An  extremely  late  planting  season  due  to  cold,  wet  weather  in  much  of  the 
important  spring  wheat  producing  area  restricted  seeding  of  spring  wheat  to  a  con- 
siderably smaller  acreage  than  originally  intended.     The  18,367,000  acres  sown  to 
all  spring  wheat  is  7  percent  less  than  the  19,727,000  acres  farmers  had  intended 
to  plant  on  March  1,     In  Minnesota,  Horth  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  farmers  failed 
to  seed  their  anticipated  acreage  by  about  12,  10,  and  7  percent,  respectively. 
However,  Montana  spring  wheat  growers,  aided  by  more  favorable  farming  conditions, 
were  able  to  seed  their  intended  acreage.    While  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  spring 
season  left  many -farmers  in  the  Horth  Central  States  with  no  alternative 
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but  to  divert  fi.crer.ge  intended  for  spring  wheat  .to  other  .spring  -'sown  crops,  partiei* 
pation  in  allotment  programs  is  responsible  for-  the  -  greater  -part  of  the  overall  , 
reduction  in  acreage  from  a  year  agp>     The  acreage  seeded  this  spring  is  about  19  . 
percent  loss  than  the  22,559,000  acres  seeded  in  1949  and  only  slightly  .less  than 
the  10-year  average  of  18,072,000  acres «     The  acreage  nov'  estimated  for  harvest  at 
]X,y}9,000  acres  is  about  18  percent  less  than  the  21,298,000  acres  harvested  last 

|jH        year,  but  slightly  more  than  the  10-year  average  of  17,540,000  acres*  ..  Abandonment 

of  all  spring  wheat  this; 'year  is  now  expected  to  be  5.2  .percent  of  the  total 'seeded 
acreage  compared  with  5*6  percent  of  last  year's  crop  not-  harvested  and  the  10-yoa.r 

ti-        average  abandonment  of  4.3.  percent. 

DUIEUII  WHEAT i    Production,  estimated  at  30,633,000  bushels,  is  about  21  percent  less 

a  .    than' last  year's  crop  of  38,864,000 'bushels  and  17  percent-  smaller  tha: 
the  10-p.year  average  of  36,753,000  bushels.-   This  yecr's  crop  is  smaller  than  a  year 
ago  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  an  acreage  for  harvest  only  about  three-fourths 
as  large  as  a  year  ago  and  prospects  for  a  lower  yield  per  acre  in  Linncsota.  Al- 
though dry  weather  during  June  has  reduced  prospects  in  South  Dakota  from  a  month' 
ago,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  about;  the  sarnie  as  harvested  in  3.949*  Develop- 
ment of  the  crop  was  two  to  throe  weeks  behind  normal  on  July-  1  because  of  the 
extremely  late  seeding  of  the  crop.     The  prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  11. ? 
bushels  compared-  with  11.0  bushels  in  1949  and  the  average  of  14.8  bushels. 

The  seeded  -  acreage  of  durum  wheat  Is  estimated  at  2,843,000  acres,  2-5  percent 
less  than  the  3,693,000  acres  seeded  last  year  but  8  percent  above  the  10-yqar 
average  plantings  of  2,623,000  acres.    Although  the  acreage  seeded  this  year  is  less 
than  that  seeded  the  past  three  years,  it  exceeds   chat  planted  in  any  of  the  years 
from. 1941  through  1946.    An  extremely  late  planting  season  due  to  the  extended  cold, 
wot  spring  -resulted  in  actual  s codings  about  -one-eighth  smaller  than  farmers  had 
originally  planned  to  seed.    Farmers  failed  to  seed  their  intended  acreage  of  durum 
wheat  in  North  Dakota.    However,  the  intended  acreage  was  planted  in  Minnesota  and 
exceeded  in  South  Dakota.    Based  upon  crop  conditions  the  first  of  July,  a  prospec- 
tive harvest  of  2,706,000  acres  is  indicated.    Such  an  acreage  is  about  one-fourth 
less  than  the-  unusually  large  acreage  harvested  last  year.    Abandonment  of  durum 
wheat  is  estimated  at  4.8  percent  of  the  acreage  seeded  compared  with-  4.5.  -corcent 
last  year. 

OTHSIl  SPRING  WHEAT:    Production,  indicated  at  205,408,000  bushels,  is  about  equal  to 

.  .  .  •  the  205,931,000  bushel  crop  produced  last  year  but  13  percent 

smaller  than  the  10-year  average  of  255,738,000  bushels.     The  crop  is  generally  behinc" 
normal  development  for  this  date  in  the  North  Central  States  as  late  seeding. and 
subsequent  unfavorable  weather  retarded  growth.     In  South  Dakota,  an  extended  period 
of  dry  weather  resulted  in  surface  soil  becoming  dry  and  powdery  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  wheat  plants  drying  out  in  some  localities  before  recent  scattered  rains. 
Host  of  the  North  Dakota  crop  is  still  in  the  stooling  stage  whereas  a.  year  ago 
the  bulk  of  it  was  heading  by  the  first  of  July.     In  Minnesota,  unfavorable  weather 
delayed  seeding  operations  and  new  dry  weather  in  the ■ westcentral  section  and 
excessive  moisture  in  -oho  extreme  north  has  hindered:-. crop  development*  -  Frospects 
remain  favorable  in  the  northwestern  spring  wheat  area.    Weather  conditions  during 
June  in  Montana  have  been  ideal  for'  growth  and  development.    Moisture  supplies 
have  been  quite  favorable  while  temperatures  have  been  such  as  to'  help  establish 
a  good  root  system.    Most  of  the  laete-scoded  wheat  in  Washington  have  jointed 
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and  are  forming  heads.    June  rains,  coupled  with  warm,  sunny  days,  have  greatly  in- 
creased plant  growth  in  this  Statee    The  harvested  yield  per  acre  is  indicated  at 
14»0  "bushels  compared  with  ll* 6  "bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of  15»9 
"bushels* 

The  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  15,524,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  about  13 
percent  from  last  3rear!s  18,866,000  acres  but  slightly  more  than  the  10*- year  aver- 
age of  15,450,000  acres o    A  'very  "backward  planting  season  retarded  spring  seeding 
operations  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Hi  nne  sot  a*    Late  rains,  snow,  and 
floodwater  kept  farmers  out  of  fields  several  weeks  in  this  area,  delaying  last 
plantings  until  as  late  as  the  third  week  of  June0  '  Normally,-  planting  operations 
are  completed  during  May  with  "but  occasional  plantings  after  June  le 

The  acreage  actually  seeded  is  about  6  percent  less  than  intended  as  reported  "by 
farmers  the  first  of  I-Iarcha    The  prospective  acreages  for  harvest  based  on  crop  con- 
ditions July  1  is  14,703,000  acres*    This  compares  with  17,773,000  acres  harvested 
last  year  and  the  average  of  14,805,000  acres*    Abandonment  of  other  spring  wheat 
is  indicated  at  5«,3  percent  compared-  with  508  percent  in  1949© 

Wheat  Stocks  on  Farmss     Stocks  of  old  wheat  on  farms  July  1  totaled  64,660,000 

"bushels©     This  carryover  is  the  smallest  since  1938  except 
for  stocks  on  July  1,  1946  and  1947,    A  year  ago,  stocks  amounted  to  67,172,000 
bushels  while  on  July  1,-  1948,  they  were  94,511,000  bushels.    On  July  1,  1947  only 
40,477,000  bushels  were  on  farms  while  on  July  1,  1946  stocks  amounted  to  41,306,000 
bushels©    The  1939-48  July  1  average  is  97,4-48,000  bushels© 

The  disappearance  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1950  was  134,509,000 
bushels.    This  is  much  below  the  record  disappearance  of  178,852,000  bushels  re- 
corded for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier*    The  average  April  1-July  1  disappearance 
is  118,795,000  bushel s„    Much  of  the  1949  crop  moved  prior  to  January  1*    The  6~ 
month  disappearance  totaled  252,570,000  bushels,  the' lowest  January  1-July  1  dis- 
appearance since  1942© 

About  65  percent  of  the  stocks  on  farms  July  1,  1950  were  located  in  the  Horth 
Central  statess  with  about  21  percent  remaining  on  farms  in  the  Western  States* 
About  59  percent  of  all  old  wheat  on  farms  was  located  in  the  Dakotas,  Kansas  and 
Montana*  :  . 

CORIfo    The  Hation's  1950  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  3*2  billion  bushels©    This  com- 
pares with  304  billion  bushels  last  year  and  the  1939-48  average  of  2.9  bil- 
lion©    The  indicated  3d  eld  per  acre  of  38,2  bushels  is  0*7  bushel  below  1949  but 
563  bushels  above  average© 

This  yearls  acreage  for  harvest,  83„1  million  acresfc  is  the  smallest  since 
1894o  Acreage  reductions  in  some  of  the  higher  yielding  areas  tended  to  reduce  the 
national  average  yield  this  year;  however,  there  were  other  factors  tending  to  in- 
crease yields*  Hybrids  are  being  grown  more  extensively  this  year  particularly  on 
the  acreages  outside  the  commercial  corn  area  and  more  fertilizer  and  power  equip- 
ment are  being  used  in  most  parts  of  the  country*  -^lso,  more  effective  insect  and 
weed  control  chemicals  are  now  available  and  are  being  used  extensively* 
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In  the  important  ITorth  Central  States  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  progress  of  the  crop.    The  1950  scagoi.has  "been  moderately  favorable  although 
early  plantings  if/ere  delayed  by  adverse  leather.    Early  season  corn  borer  covmftq 
indicate  a  considerable  infestation  this  year,    However,  later  plantings  and  r.ore 
effective  control  measures,  nay  minimize  this  damage.    In  Ohio,  there  is  a  wi do 
variation  in  development,  heavy  rains  in  the  south  central  areas  delayed  plantings 
and  early  cultivation  "but  favorable  conditions  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
Yield  prospects  are  favorable  in  Indiana,  although  excessive  moisture  has  resulted 
in  the  yellowing  of  corn  in  some  areas  and  weed  growth  has  been  heavy.    In  Illinois 
the  crop  has  been  adversely  affected,  especially  in  lowlands,  by  excessive  rains 
which  also  interrupted  plantings;  mostly  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  culti- 
vation during  the  last  week  in  Juno  when  weather  conditions  wore  favorable.  Favor- 
able yields  are  indicated  in  Michigan  despite  the  effects  of  cool  weather  and 
"spotty"  rainfall.    The  Wisconsin  cron  is  off  to  a  slower  start  than  last  year  but 
above,  average  yields  are  indicated.    Although  the  development  of  the  Minnesota 
crop  is  8  to  10  days  later  than  usual,  the  crop  is  now  making  good  progress.  In 
Iowa,  early  development  was  slower  and  loss  uniform  than  usual,  but  present  pros- 
pects indicate  an  increase  of  5  bushels  per  acre  over  last  year,    Weather  conditions 
have  been  very  favorable  in  Missouri^    Although  the  crop,  is  later  than  usual  in  the 
Dakotas,  stands  and  color  are  good;  moisture  supplies  have  been  ample  and  indicated 
yields  are  higher  than  last  year.    Yield  prospects  are  good  in  Nebraska  where  June 
weather  permitted  cultivation;  rainfall  has  been  ample  in  the  main  producing  areas 
of  this  State.    In  Kansas ,  producing  areas    adequate  rainfall  and  favorable  tem- 
peratures provided  good  to  excellent  growing  weather  and  stands  are  good;  some  corn 
is  now  tasseling  in  the  eastcentral  and  southeastern  counties. 

In  the  ilortheast,  corn  was  planted  under  generally  favorable  conditions  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  cultivation.    Prospects  are  fairly  favorable 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  although  wet  weather  during  May  delayed  cultivation 
and  subsequent  dry  weather  also  had  an  adverse  effect.     In  the  South  Central  States 
weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  during  Juno,  enabling  the  crop  to  over- 
cone  some  of  the  effects  of  earlier  -adverse  weather.     In  the  Western  States,  irri- 
gated corn  is  in  good  condition  but  prospects  for  the  non-irrigated  crop  arc  only- 
fair.     In  Colorado,  the  leading  producing  State  in  this  group,  present  prospects 
are  for  a  yield  of  21  bushels  per  acre,  4,5  bushels  below  last  year's  record  yield. 

JTor  the  country  -as  a  whole,  large-scale  -plantings  did  not  get  under  way  as 
early  as  last  year.    However,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  planting  after  nid-IIay. 
About  82  percent  of  the  Iowa  crop  was  planted  by  Hay  27,    In  Illinois,  -bout  90 
percent  of  the  crop  was  planted  by  June  7,    Adverse  weather  and  the  fact  that  mr.ny 
growors  delayed  planting  in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  corn  borer  damage  contri- 
buted to  the  slow  start  in  corn  planting  this  year.     The  1950  planted  acreage, 
34,2  million  acres,  although  1,4-  million  acres  above  that  indicated  in  I  larch,  is 
3,8  million. below  19^9.     Ibis  relatively  small  planted  -acreage  reflects  the  effects 
of  acreage  allotments  in  the  commercial  corn  counties.     Increases  arc  indicated  in 
most  non- commercial  areas  where  some  acreages  were  diverted  to  corn  from  other  crop? 
which  are  under  allotments.    Also,  some  abandoned  winter  wheat  land  and  acreages 
originally  intended  for  small  grains  and  other  crops  were  planted  to  corn. 
Another  factor  tending  to  limit  corn  acreage  reductions  is  the  incentive, 
particularly  in  the  "non-cash"  corn  areas- 
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to  produce  substantial  quantities  of  corn  for  feed,  even  tnougn  U.S.  farm  stocks 
ore  on  a  high  level.     The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  the  highest  in  recent  years* 

Planted  acreage  in  the  Forth  Central  Stales,  where  acreage  allotments  are  in 
effect  on  a  substantial  part  of  the  acreage,  declined  5.1  million  acres  from  last 
year,     This  decline  is  not  as  great  as  indicated  in  March  "because  there  was  some 
diversion  to  corn  of  acreages  earlier  intended  for  other  crops.     Decreases  from 
last  year  arc  indicated  in  all  of  the  North  Central  States,  except  Forth  Dakota  and 
Kansas,  where  increases  of  6  and  1  percent,  respectively,  are  reported*     The  largest 
decrease  occurred  in  Iowa  where  the  1950  planted  acreage  is  86  percent  of  19^9» 
Illinois  planted  88  percent  of  the  19^9  acreage. 

In  the  Fortheast,  the  planted  acreage  increased  1.2  percent  from  19^9,  as  the 
short  19^9  -hay  crop  was  an  inducement  to  plant  more  corn  for  silage.     All  States  in 
this  group  either  show  an  increase  or  are  unchanged  from  last  year  except  for 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  2  percent  decline  is  indicated.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
where  weather  conditions  were  moderately  favorable  for  planting,  an  increase  of  3»5 
percent  from  19^9  is  indicated.     Increases  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
more  .than  offset  declines  in  the  other  States  in  this  group. 

The  South  Central  States  planted  nearly  ?  percent  more  acreage'  than  in  19^9. 
Increases  occurred  in  all  States  in  this  group,  except  that  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma, 
show  declines  with  Tennessee  remaining  unchanged,     A  decline  of  2,0  percent  is' 
indicated  in  the  Western  States;  in  Colorado ,  the  leading  corn  producing  State  in 
this  group,  acreage  decreased  8  percent  from  last  year0 

Present  conditions  indicate  an  abandonment  of  1,3  percent,  the  same  as  last 
year.     The  average  abandonment  is  2.0  percent.     The  indicated  acreage  for  harvest 
of  83.I  million  acres  compares  with  86,7  million  acres  last  ye  nr.  and  the  average 
of  88.0  million  acres. 

Corn  Stocks  On  ffarms;    A  total  of  1,058  million  bushels  of  corn  were  on  farms  July  1 

this  year;  compared  with  last  year's  record  July  1  holdings 
of  2,255  million  bushels  and  the  -average  for  that  date  of  686  million.  These 
large  stocks  are  primarily  the  result  of  last  year's  heavy  production  and  the  fact 
that  large  ouanti ties'  of  corn  under  loan  or  purchase  agreements  are. still  on  farms. 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  Aoril  -  June  1950  amounted  to  57b  million  . 
bushels  which  is  33  million  above  a  year  earlier  and  78  million  above  average. 
With  the  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  considerably  above  recent  years, 
feeding  of  corn  has  been  heavy  during  recent  months,  *  . 

About  89  percent  of  the  country's  total  stocks  were  in  the  important  North 
Central  States  where  9^40  million  bushels  of  corn  were  held  on  farms  on  July  1, 
This  was  158  million  bushels  below  1-st  year's  record  stocks  in  this  region  but  was 
362  million  above  the  average  stocks  of  578  million  bushels  for  July  18 

Oats:     The  1950  oats  crop  is  estimated  at  1,39^,772,000  bushels,  5  percent  more 
than  last  year's  crop  of  1 v322 ,92^,000  bushels  and  about  9  percent  above 
average.     Indications  are  that  the  1950  crop  will  be  the  fourth  largest  since  1925  • 
exceeded  only  by  the  record  crop  of  1,53b  million  bushels  in  19^5         ^  neP-r 
record  crops  in  19^6  and  ljk89      Compared  with  last  year,  production  is 
expected  to  be  19  percent  larger  for  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  5  percent 
greater  for  the  North  Central  region,  although  within  tils  latter  group  of  States 
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prospects  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  are  below  last  year* 
Growing  conditions  this  year  have  been  less  favorable  and  pc-r  acre  yields  arc  ex- 
pected to  be  lower  than  a  year  ago  *  in  most  of  these  States©    However  s  for  the  county 
as  a  whole  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  the  same*    States  in  which  production  is 
substantially  larger  this  year  include  New  York,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Mont  ana «, 
Production  is  equal  to  or  above  last  year  in  most  South  Atlantic  States*    In  nearly 
all  of  the  South  Central  and  Western  States  production  is  indicated  to  be  lower 
than  last  year* 

The  area  seeded  to  winter  and  spring  oo-ts  for  harvest  in  1950  is  estimated  at 
47,058,000  acres,  6  percent  more  than  last  year  and  10  percent  larger  than  overage* 
All  important  producing  States  have  increased  plantings  compared  with  last  year,  ex- 
cept the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Chio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin*  Increases 
arc  especially  large  in  most  of  the  Great  Plains  States  even  though  in  Montana  and 
North  Dakota  the  acreage  actually  seeded  is  considerably  less  than  indicated  in 
March*.  Weather  and  soil  conditions  were  unfavorable  in  some  areas  during  the  normal 
spring  planting  period  and  as  a  result  many  farmers  devoted  less  land  to  oats  and 
more  to  later  maturing  crops^    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  acreage  seeded  is 
only  2  percent  less  than  indicated  in  March*    The  acreage  planted  is  smaller  than  a 
year  ago  in  most  North  Atlantic  and  Scist  North  Central  States  with  material  de- 
creases noted  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan*    The  decrease  is  also  substantia] 
in  some  South  Central  States,  principally  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana* 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1950  is  estimated  at  42,765,000  acres, 
5  percent  more  than  harvested  in  1949 »    As  usual,  some  of  the  seeded  acreage  this 
year  has  been  or  will  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  hay  and  other  uses  while 
some  acreage  Will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  drought,  floods,  hail,  and  other  hazards* 
The  acreage  diverted  to  other  uses  and  abandoned  is  expected  to  total  4*3  million 
acres  or  9*1  percent  of  the  total  seeded  acreage*    This  is  about  the  same  percentage 
as  in  1949  but  slightly  less  than  average* 

The  acreage  for  harvest  exceeds  last  year  in  all  geographic  regions,  except 
the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States,  which  show  decreases  of  1*5  and 
2.5  percent,  respectively©    The  West  North  Central  and  Western  regions  have  in- 
creases of  9*5  and  3*6  percent,  the  South  Central  region,  8*1  percent;  and  the  South 
Atlantic  States  an  increase  3*9  percent  over  last  yeai**    Notable  increases  are  indi- 
cated in  some  States,  such  as  Nebraska  with  a  20  percent  increase,  Kansas  32  percent, 
and  Texas  23  percent* 

OATS  STOCKS  ON  PAPMS;     Stocks  of  old  oats  remaining  on  farms  July  1,  1950  totaled 

190,355,000  bushels*    This  compares  with  last  year*s  near 
record  stocks  of  270,501,000  bushels  and  the  average"  of  207,382,000.    The  smallest 
July  1  stocks  since  1940  were,  held  in  1948,  when  169,707,000  bushels  were  on  farms* 
Disappearance  for  the  April  -.  June,  1950  period  was  290,3,61,000  bushels,  only  6 
percent  bolow  the  record  high  disappearance  for  the  comparable  three  months  last  ' 
year*  . 

Oats  stocks  arc  below  a  year  ago  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Central  and 
West  where  relatively  few  oats  arc  grown*     In  the  important  North  Central  States, 
stocks  arc  77,706,000  bushels  below  July  1  last  year* 
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BARL5Y§     The  prospective  1950  "barley  crop  of  265  million  "bushels  compares  with  238 
million  "bushels  last  year  and  the  average  of  311  million*     The  increase  . 
over  last  year  is  due  to  increased  acreages  "because  the  indicated  yield  per  acres 
23.-6  "bushels,  is  one-half  "bushel  "below  "both  last  year  and  the  average^    The  crop  is 
somewhat  later  than  last  year*    Field  prospects  are  only  fair  in  the  important  Horth 
Central  Sta.tes  where  adverse  weather  delayed  plantings  of  the  spring  crop*    In  North 
Pakota,  most  of  the  "barley  is  in  the  stooling  stage,  whereas  a  year  ago  practically 
all  of  the  crop  was  heading  "by  July  1*    Indicated  yields  in  the  Western  States  are 
fjworable  for  irrigated  "barley  "but  dry  weather  retarded  the  crop  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant non-irrigated  areas0    In  California,  an    increase  of  ahout  one  "bushel  pet  ~  . 
acre  over  1949  is  indicated  with  the  quality  of  threshed  grain  "being  "better  than  last 
year*    In  the  other  "barley  producing  areas  in  the  country,  yield  prospects  are  fair© 

The  13,186,-000  acres  seeded  to  "barley  in  1950 ,  including  1949  fall  seedings  for 
harvest  in  1950,  was  18  percent  above  1949e    Shis  was  the  second  largest  seeded 
acreage  since  1944-  "but  10  percent  "below  average*    Increased  seedings  in  1950  were 
mostly  due  to  diversion  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  acreages  to  "barley*  Increases 
were  indicated  in  most  of  the  major  "barley  States*    The  largest  percentage  increases 
in  seeded  acreage  occurred  in  the  Horth  Central  and  Western  States0    In  the  four 
leading  States  of  California,  Horth  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  seedings  wer3 
10,  17,  20,  and  3  percent,  respectively,  above  last  year0 

All  of  the  major  "barley  States,  except  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Statesv 
seeded  a  smaller  acreage  than  indicated  in  March,    Actual  seedings  in  the  Horth  Cen- 
tral   States  were  10  percent  "below  March  intentions©    Horth  Dakota,  which  usually 
has  the  largest  seeded  acreage  of  any  State,  .  seeded  only  89  percent  of  the  intended 
March  acreage  as  a  result  of  an  extremely  wet  spring0    This  wet  area  extended  into 
northwestern  Minnesota© 

The  11,233,000  acreage  of  "barley  for  .harvest  as  grain  in  1950  is  14  percent 
greater  than  the  1949  harvested  acreage,  "but  13  -percent  "below  the  average.  Abandon- 
ment and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  grain  is  estimated  at  15  percent  of  the  1950 
seeded  acreage  compared  with  12  percent  in  1949  and  the  average  of  12  percent©  Aban* 
donment  of  fall  sown  "barley  as  a  result  of  drought,  greenbugs,  and  winter  freezes 
was  very  heavy- in  Kansas, where  only  46  percent  of  the  total  seeded  acreage  has  "been  . 
or  will  "be  harvested,,    This  damage  was  also  extensive  in  Oklahoma, Texas^and  Colorado* 

Barley  Stocks  on  Farmss    July  1  stocks  of  old  "barley  on  farms  are  estimated  at  31 

million  "bushels  compared  v/ith  59  million  "bushels  last  year 
and  the  July  1  average  of  49  million*    These  low  stocks  are  the  result,  of  the  small 
1949  production  of  238  million  "bushels, the  smallest  since  1937,  The  three  States  of 
Horth  Dakota,  Sovith  Dakota,  end  Colorado  accounted  for  57  percent  of.  the  July  1  stocks 
on  farms  for  the  entire  country. 

Farm  disappearance  during  the  April-June  1950  period  amounted  to  39  million 
"bushels,  the  smallest  since  1947  for  these  months0    This  compares  v/ith  a  disappear- 
ance of  52  million  "bushels  during  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier  and  the  aver- 
age of  43  million  "bushels© 

RYEg  Production  of  rye, estimated  at  21a9  million  bushels, is  17  percent  larger  than 

the  18»7  million  bushels  harvested,  in  1949  but  almost  one-third  smaller  than  the 
10-year  average  of  32,2  million  "bushels,  Since  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  larger  crop  is  attributed  almost  entirely  to  a  19  percent 
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larger  acreage  for  harvest.    Although  several  minor  producing  States  mil  harvest 
larger  crops  than  last  year,  most  of  the  increased  production  is  indicated  to  be  in 
two  principal  producing  States,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,    Production  in  two  other 
principal  producing  States,  Minnesota  and  North*  Dakota,  is  indicated  to  be  8  and  6 
percent,  respectively,  smaller, than  in  19^9. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  estimated  at  1,852,000  acres,  about  19  per- 
cent above  the  1,558,000  acres  harvested  last  year  but  31  percent  below  the  lO-yeaf 
average  of  2i674-,000  acres.     This  is  the  smallest  acreage  harvested  since  1881  except 
for  the  years  19^-6  and  19^9*    Of  the  major  producing  States,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska  hove  larger  acreages  for  hcarvest  this,  year  than  last.     The  Minn- 
esota acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  5  percent  below  19^*9  •    This  smaller 
acreage  in  Minnesota  apparently  continues  a  downward  trend  that  started  in  193^  and 
was  interrupted  only  in  19^7  and  194-8  when  increases  were  recorded.    Slightly  smaUer- 
acreages  than  last  yesx  are  indicated  for  harvest  for  Texas,  South  Carolina,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky,  while  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  all  other  minor  producing  States  is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  that  of  last  year. 

The  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  about  half  of  the 
^acreage  planted  for  all  purposes.    This  compares  with  47  percent  harvested  for  grain 
for  last  year  and  the  10-yea.r  average  of  53  percent.    Most  of  the  the  acreage  not 
harvested  for  grain  is  used  for  hay  and  pasture  or  is  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure 
crop.  , 

Indicated  .yield  of  11,8  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  12.0  bushels  in  1949  and 
the  10-year  average  of  12.0  bushels.    Prospective  yields  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  are  0.5  and  1.5  bushels  per  acre,  respectively, i  lower  than  in  19^9>  the  same 
for  South  Dakota  but  2.5  bushels  higher  for  Nebraska.     The  crop  in  these  leading 
States  is  practically  all  headed  and  rapidly  approaching  maturity  under  favorable 
conditions,  although  prospective  yields  are  not  as  promising  as  a  month  ago,  except 
Nebraska,  where  the  prospective  yield  remained  unchanged. 

RYE  STOCKS  ON  FASMS:     Farm  stock's  of  rye  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  only .1,973,000 

x  bushels.    These  stocks  are  40  percent' smaller,  than  the  July  1, 
19^9  stocks  of  3>313f000  bushels  and  only  29  percent  of  the  1940-48  average  of 
6,898,000  bushels*    About  45  percent  of  the  current  total  was 'on  farms  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  while  the  four  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Nebraska 
accounted  for  another  38  percent. 

Disappearance  of  rye  from  farms  in  the.  April-June  quarter  is  indicated  at  about 
1,3  million  bushels,  compared  with  2.2  million  bushels  in  the  same  quarter  last  year, 

July  1  rye  stocks  on  farms  were  first  published  currently 'in  July  1949  and 
replaced  the  former  June  1  estimates.    Comparative  data  for  earlier  years  (1940-48) 
wer.e  published  in  a  separate  release  dated  June  1949. 

FLAXSEED:     The  production  of  flaxseed  in  1950  is  estimated  at  29,338,000  bushels, 

about  14  million  bushels  less  than  last  year!s  comparatively  large  crop 
and  25  million  less  than  the  record  crop  of  54,529,000  bushels  in  1948.    This  year's 
crop  is  somewhat  below  average.    Even  so,  production  in  1950  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1940,  except  for  1902  and  1924.    In  recent  years, 
a  smaller  crop  than  now  in  prospect  for  1950  was  harvested  in  1946  and  1944  when 
production  totaled  22,6  and  21.7  million  bushels  respectively*    Production  is  small- 
er than  last  year  in  all  producing  States  except  Montana,,    A  decline  of  12  percent 
is  indicated- for  North  Dakota,  the  leading  State,  while  Minnesota,  second  in 
importance,  expects  a "decline  of  39  percent. 
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'These  two*States  will  produce  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  1950  crop  of 
flaxseed*    Southwestern  and  Western  States  are  producing  only  about  half  as  much 
flaxseed  as  last  year.    The  yield  of  7*8  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  8*9  bushels 
in  1949  and  the  10-year  average  of  9*5  bushels  per  harvested  acre*    The  per  acre 
yield  prospects  are  lower  th'an  last  year,  and  average,  in  all'  three  leading  pro- 
ducing  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota* 

The  acreage  planted  to  flaxseed  for  harvest  in  1950  totals  4,003,000  acres, 
23  percent  less  than  last  year* s  acreage  but  3  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average. 
The  seeded  acreage  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  that  indicated  by  farmers,  March  1 
intentions'  to  plant  even  though  unfavorable  weather  existed  in  northern  areas  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the'  planting  season.    Conditions  were  especially  unfavorable 
in  North  Dakota  aid  northern  Minnesota,  where  cold  weather  and  flood  conditions 
continued,  until  late  in  May.    Earlier  intentions  were  not  realized  in  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  but  the  effect  was  largely  offset  by  increases  over  intentions  in 
Montana. and  North  Dakota.     In  these  two  States  larger  plantings' resulted  primarily 
from  the  delay  in  the  seeding  of  other  spring  grains,  especially  spring  wheat  in 
North  Dakota. 

A  much  smaller  acreage  than  last  year  is  being  grown  in  all  important  pro- 
ducing areas  but  the  percentage  decrease  is  the  greatest  in  the  southwestern  States 
and  California.    In  Texas,  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  only  about  two* thirds  of  last 
year  while  in  both  Arizona  and  California  it  is  only  a  third  as  large*    For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  1350  is  estimated  at  3,738,000  acres, 
23  .percent  less  than  the  4,880,000  acres  harvested  in  1949  but  5* percent  more  than 
the  10-year  average  of  3,643,000  acres  harvested.    The  general 'reduction  in  acreage 
this  year  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  reduced  support  price  for  flaxseed  compared 
with  recent  years  and  also  the  large  supply  of  fats  and  oils  of  various  kinds. 

Abandonment  of  acreage  is  expected  to  equal  6.6  percent  of  'the  planted  acreago 
this  year  compared  with  6*1  percent  in  1949  and  the  average  of  6*0  percent*  While 
a  considerable  acreage  has  already  been  harvested  in  the  Southwest  and  California, 
there  is  more  than  usual  uncertainty  in  regard  to  much  acreage  in  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  due  to  the  late  date  at  which  plantings  were  made* 

» 

FLAX  FIBER;     The  acreage  of  flax  grown  for  fiber  in  Oregon  this  year,  indicated  at 

1,000  acres,  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  o,400  acres  planted  last 
season.    The  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  is  due  primarily  to  the  cold  wet  spring,  . 
which  delayed  planting,  thereby  decreasing  prospects  for  fiber  attaining  satisfactory 
length  for  processing,  and  to  progressively  poorer  returns  for  flax  fiber  in  rela- 
tionto.  other  crops.'    Of  the  3,400  acras  planted  la st  season,  2,300  were  harvested* 
Little  or  no  abandonment  is  expected  this  year. 

HEMP s    ♦Hemp  fiber  mills  have  not  contracted  any  acreage  in  Wisconsin  for  1950,  and 

no  acreage  of  record  is  beiiig  grown  this  year.     In  recent  years  Wisconsin 
has  been  the  only  State  producing  -hemp  for  fiber.     In  194D,  4,700  acres  of  hemp  were 
planted  and  4,500  acres  harvested. 

The  Nation*s  crop  of  hempseed  is  produced  entirely* in  Kentucky j  primarily  to 
plant  the  Wisconsin  hemp  fiber  acres.ge*    With  no  fiber  acreage  in  Wisconsin  this 
year,  hempseed  produced  on  the  .200  acres  harvested  for  seed  in  Kentucky  last  season 
remains  available  for  planting.     In  view  of  this,  the  acreage  for  seed  this  year 
has  been  reduced  to  about  100  acres  compared  with  200  acres  in  1949  and  400  acres 
in  1948*  ~  20  ~ 
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•  SOYBEANS:    The  1950  acreage  of  soybeans  planted,  alone  for  all  purposes  is  estimated 

at  14. 5  million  acres.    This  is  28  percent  or  3  million  acres  more  than 
was  planted  last  year  and  is  the  largest  acreage  of  record.     It  tops  the  1943  acre- 
age, the  previous  high  mark,  "by  about  350,000  acres.     The  bumper  acreage  results 
largely  from  land  diverted  from  crops  under  acreage  allotments,  especially  corn  and 
cotton.    Also,  as  soybeans  can  be  planted  later  than  most  spring  planted  crops,  they 
were  used  to  take  the  place  of  oats  and  other  crops  which  could  not  be  planted  be- 
cause of  poor  planting  weather  in  some  areas.     The  relatively  sharp  rise  in  the  price 
of  soybeans  during  recent  months  provided  additional  incentive  to  increase  acreage. 

Planting  of  soybeans  was  delayed  in  some  areas  because  of  cold,  wet  weather 
but  in  general  the  crop  was  planted  under  favorable  conditions.     More  than  the  usual 
acreage  of  soybeans  was  planted  ahead  of  corn  this  year  as  corn  planting  in  some 
areas  was  delayed  until  the  corn  borer  free  date.    Planting  was  practically  completed 
by  July  1  except  in  a  few  scattered  localities.     Ukrli'er  plantings  were  up  to  a  good 
stand  and  made  good  progress  with  favorable  June  'weather. 

All  States  in  the  heavy  producing  North  Central  area  indicate  substantial  in- 
creases over  a  year  ago.     The-  sharpest  percentage,  increases  are  in  the  States  of  the 
nor.thern  and  western  perimeter  of  the  main  soybean  area.     Increases  there  ranged  from 
50  percent  in  Minnesota  to  100  percent  in  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska.     Illinois,  the 
major -producing  State,  expects  a  21  percent  increase  over  last  year  while. Indiana, 
the  second  largest  producer  last  year,  expects  a  14  percent  increase.     In  Iowa,  wh 
the  1949  acreage  was  below  average,  an  increase  of  41  percent  is  expected. 

The  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  areas,  report  increases  over  last  year  of 
18  percent  and  .10  percent/,  respectively.    North  Carolina,  the  heaviest  producer  in 
the  South  Atlantic  group,  indicates  an  increase  of  6. percent.     South  Carolina,  a 
small  producer,  expects  an  expansion  of  32  percent  over  1949.     The  South  Central  area 
with  an  increase  of  38  percent  over  last  year,  has  the  greatest  increase  of  any  group 
of  States.    This,  however,  is  due.  largely  to  the  sharp  increases  in  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  River  delta  counties.     The  acreage  in 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma  shows  no  change  from  last  year. 

Growers1  intentions  as  of  July  1  point  to  12.9  million  acres  of  soybeans  for 
harvest  as  beans.     If  such  a  harvest  materializes,  it  would  be  the  highest  of  record, 
2.2  million  acres  above  the  previous  high  acreage  of  1945.    Last  year  9-9  million 
acres  were  harvested  while  the  10-year  average  is  only  8.8  million- acres  harvested 
for  beans. 

The  first  'forecast  of  195°  soybean  production  will  appear  in  the  August  10 
Crop  Production  Heport. 

Soybean  Stocks  on  Farms?    July  1,  1950  stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  are  estimated  to 

be  6.8  million  bushels.     This  is  2,7  million  bushels  less 
than  the  amount  on  farms  for  the  same  date  last  year  but  is  moderately  higher  than 
the  July  1  stocks  for  other  recent  years.     Current  holdings  on  farms  represent  a 
small  marketable  surplus  now  that  planting  is  virtually  complete.     Stocks  on  hand 
July  1  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  six  Corn  Belt  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.     Illinois,  alone  accounts  for  over  a  third  of 
the  total  farm  stocks  in  the  United  States.  ■ 

Disappearanc-e  from  farms  for  the  period.-  April  1  to  July  1  has  been  relatively 
heavy.    The  37  million  bushels  disappearance  is  less  than  for  the  comparable  period 
last  year  but  with  that  exception  is  the  highest  since  1943,     Soybeans  for  seed 
accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the  disappearance.    Approximately  19  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  were  needed  to  plant  the  1950  crop. 
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COwPSAS:     The  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1950  is  estimated 
at  1,152,000  acres.     This  is  a  reduction  of  about  2  percent  from  last  year; 
however,  current  plantings  are  above  19^7  and  19*1-8,    With' the  exception  of  these 
years,  the  1950  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  is  the  lowest  in  26  years  of 
record  and  is  only  about  half  the  10-year  average.     The  decline  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  substitution  of  other  hay  crops  such  as  lespedeza  and  to  less  planting  of 
cowpeas  for  soil  improvement  purposes. 

Most  producing  States  in  the  South  Central  group  report  significant  reductions 
in  acreage  compared  with  a  year  ago,  however,  sharp  increases  in  cowpeas  planted 
alone  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  offset  much  of  the  decline  for  this  area.     In  the  South 
Atlantic  area,  most  States  report  plantings  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  a  year 
ago  although  the  reduction  in  S-eorgia  is  sufficient  to  result  in  an  overall  decline 
for  this  group  of  States,     Texas  replaces  Oeorgia  as  the  State  with  the  largest 
acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone, 

PS ATOP S :     The  1950  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  for  all  purposes,  including  the 

.  .  acreage  for  picking,  threshing  and  hogging,  is  estimated  at  2,6^7*000 
acres  —  about  8  percent  below  last  year.     This  is  about  3  percent  more  than  the 
acreage  intended  in  March  due  largely  to  increased  allotments  of  acreage  for 
'picking  and  threshing  and  regulations  permitting  farmers  to  grow  peanuts  for  oil  in 
excess  of  their  acreage  allotments. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  the  first  forecast  of  1950 
production  will  be  published  in  the  August  Crop  Report,     However,  if  the  usual 
relationships  between  the  acreages  planted  alone  and  those  for  picking  and  theshing 
should  prevail  in  1950 »  about  2,150  acres  would  be  utilized  for  picking  and 
threshing  this  yeare     If  this  acreage  is  realized  and  the  19^^-^8  average  yield  for 
each  State  is  attained,  a  total  of  about  1.5  billion  pounds  of  peanuts  would  be 
picked  and  threshed  in  1950,  or  about  ^00  million  pounds  less  than  in  19^9, 

Weather  conditions  were  very  favorable  at  planting  time  in  the.  Virginia- 
Carolina  area,  and  the  crop  is  up  to  good  stands  except  in  scattered  localities 
where  rains  prevented  full  germination.     Cold  weather  in  early  April  delayed 
seedings  somewhat  in  the  Southeastern  area.     Timely  rains,  however,  have  resulted 
in  stands  that  are  generally  good  to  excellent.     Cold  and  rainy  weather  prevented 
farmers  from  carrying  out  their  full  plantings  in  South  Texas  and  later  delayed 
planting  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  Southwestern  Area,    Recent  weather 
has  been  more  favorable  and  the  crop  is  progressing  nicely  although  somewhat  late, 

DRY  EDIBLE  E5AFS:     Dry  edible  bean  production  based  on  July  1  conditions  is  forecast 

at  17.186,000  bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned  basis  ),     This  is 
about  20  percent  less  than  last  year's  record  crop  but  is  only  slightly  less  than 
the  10-year  average  production  of  17,367 $000  bags. 

The  crop  was  planted  under  generally  favorable  conditions  except  in  Hew  Mexico, 
where  drought  not  only  resulted  in  poor  growing  conditions  but  prevented  consider- 
able acreage  from  being  planted.     Yield  prospects  are  better  than  average  in  most 
major  producing  States,     The  exceptions  are  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  where  stands  are 
thin  and  uneven  in  some  localities  because  of  poor  germination.     Few  Mexico 
.indicates  a  very  low  yield,     California  has  prospects  of  an  exceptionally  good 
yield  of  both  Standard  and  Baby  Limas,    Weather  conditions  for  "other  beans"  in 
California  have  been  satisfactory.     Some  blackeyes  and  pinks  were  yet  to  be  planted 
on  July  1,  but  growth  and  stands  ore  good  on  earlier  planted  acreages, 
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The  1950  planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,6^2,000  acres,  1'!-  percent  less  tha; 
in  19^9  and  19  percent  below  the  10-year  average.  The  current  acreage  is  the  lowest 
since  1932  and  with  that  exception  the  lowest  since  1923 » 

All  producing  areas  indicate  reductions  in  acreage  from  a  year  ago.     In  the 
northeastern  area,  New  York  expects  a  reduction  of  l6  percent  while  Michigan  reports 
9  percent  less  than  in  19^9.     The  major  producing  States  in  the  northwestern  area 
indicate  reductions  ranging  from  11  percent  in  Idaho  to  2k  percent  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming.    Washington,  a  minor  producing;  State,  indicates  more  acreage  than  last  year 
due  to  newly  irrigated  land  coming  under  cultivation  for  the  first  time.     Hew  Mexico 
one  of  the  major  Pinto  producing  States,  indicates  a  planted  acreage  about  ^0  perce: 
less  than  last  year..    This  sharp  reduction  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  continuing 
severe  drought  in  that  State,    The  drop  in  acreage  is  especially  heavy  in  the 
Estancia  valley,  which  usually  accounts  for  a. large  part  of  the  New  Mexico  produc- 
tion.   California  indicates  an  over-all- reduction  of  11  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Standard  Limas  show,  a  reduction  of  23  percent  while  Baby  Limas  are  only  11  percent 
"below  last  year.    Beans  "Other  than  Lima"  are  5  percent  under  19^9 »  "bat  acreage 
changes  vary  widely  "by  classes.     The  acreages  of  Blackeyes,  Small  Reds,  and  Garbanzor 
are  up  from  last  year  while  substantial  reductions  are  indicated  for  Small  whites, 
Pinks,  and  Pintos. 

The  1950  acreage  of  dry  beans  for  harvest  is  indicated  at  1, 571 1 000  acres,  15 
percent  "below  last  year!s  harvested  acreage  and  about  16  percent  below  the  10-year 
average. 

DRY  PEAS;    The  smallest  production  of  dry  peas  since  19^0  is  indicated  as  of  July  1. 

The  1950  crop  is  forecast  at  2,8  million  bags  (100  pounds  uncleaned 
basis).     This  is  about  14  percent  below  last  year  and  less  than  one-half  the  10- year 
average  production.     The  relatively  small  crop  in  prospect  is  due  to  reduced  plant- 
ings since  the  indicated  yield  of  1,310  pounds  per  acre  is  the  highest  since  19^6 
and  well  above  the  10-year  average.     Last  year  the  yield  per  acre  was  only  975 
pounds. 

The  crop  is  looking  good,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  principal 
producing  area.    Plantings  there  were  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  the  cool  season 
has  been  favorable;  rainfall  has  been  plentiful  in  the  dry  land  areas  while  ample 
water  is  available  in  the  irrigated  sections.    A  light  yield  is  expected  in  Colorado, 
where  water  supplies  are  short,  especially  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  planted  acreage  of  dry  peas  is  down  sharply  from  last  year— indications  are 
that  only  23^,000  acres  were  planted  compared  with  367,000  acres  in  19^9.     This  is 
less  than  one-half  the  10-year  average,  and  except  for  1938,  the  lowest  since  record; 
of  planted  acreage  began  in  1929* 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  sharp  decline  in  acreage  this  year. 
Farmers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  could  -not  plant  up  to  their  early  intentions .due  to 
the  cold,  wet  spring.     Some  growers  in  Idaho  and  Washington  also  shifted  from  dry 
peas  to  Austrian  winter  peas  (which  are  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  dry  peas) 
because  of  a  better  price  outlook.     Less  acreage  contracted  for  seed  peas  (wrinkled) 
than  last  year  accounted  for  much  of  the  decline  in  Oregon  and. California., 

The  acreage  of  dry  peas  for  harvest  is  indicated  at  215,000  acres,  36  percent 
loss  than  last  year  and  53  percent  below  the  10-year  average  acreage. 
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KUHG  3EA1TS;     The  Oklahoma  Kung  "bean  acreage,  estimated  at  *'-5,000  acres  planted  is 

10,000  acres  more  than  was  planted  in  19^9  •     Slie  acreage  last-  year 
was  the  smallest  since  19^2  v/hen  15,000  acres  were  planted.    Mung  "bean  acreage 
in  Oklahoma,  the  only  .State  f  or  which,  cr timo.tr- s  are  prepared,  reached  a  pork  in 
19^5  when  169,000  acres  were  planted  o.s  a  result  of  World  -far  II,  which  curtail  - f. 
importations  of  Mung  "beans  from  China.. 

The  Oklahoma  acreage  in  1950  has  he en  increased  sharply  in  some  central  and 
northeastern  counties  hut  decreased  in  tho  west-central  -and  southwestern  areas. 
Several  thousand  acres  have  been  planted  in  Kingfisher,  Logan,  and  Garfield 
counties.     The  moisture  situation  has  "been  excellent.     Stands  are.  good.     Tee  crop- 
has  made  favorable  progress  and  plants  are  setting  a  good  crop  of  "beans.    Due  to 
tho  availability  of  land  because  of  0.  reduction  in  wheat,  beans  were  seeded  on 
totter  land  this  year. than  usual.     Crops  are  well  cultivated  and  prospects  are  for 
a  bettor  than  average  yield.    Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  usually  is  large 
due  to  rains  at  harvest  time  which  cause  a  heavy  loss  of  beans .    Assuming  about 
average  abandonment  for  1950,  the  acreage  for  harvest' is  indicated  at  35*000  acres  - 
compared  with  25,000  acres  harvested  in  19^9, 

ALL  SOHGIIUMS:     The  planted  acreage  of  all  sorghums  for  grain,  forage,  silage,  and 

sirup  is  estimated  at  15,709,000  acres  -  an  increase  of  about  3^ 
percent  from  the  11,75^,000  acres  planted  in  19^9,  and  the  largest  acreage  devoted 
to  the  crop  since  19;h5«     The  estimated  planted  -acreage  this  year,  however,  is 
somewhat  below  acreage  planted  during  the  war  years  and  is  nearly  6  percent  below 
the  average  of  16,635,000  acres.     Increased  plantings  of  cotton  and  wheat  immediat- 
ely following  tho  war  loft  smaller  acreages  available  for  sorghums,.  Acreage 
allotment  3  for  1950 »  however,  resulted  in  reduced  acreage s  of  both  these  crops  and 
provided  an  incentive  for  large  increases  in  sorghum  plantings.-    Furthermore,  con- 
tinued spring  drought  and  severe  insect  infestation  resulting  in  heavy  abandonment 
of  winter  wheat  in  important  sorghum  areas  of  Texas ,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  caused 
producers  to  increase  sorghum  acreage  above  earlier  intentions,     The  present 
indicated  acreage  is  more  than  one  million  acres  above  intentions  reported  in  march- 

increases  of  39 »  37 »  and  30  percent,  respectively  are  estimated  for  Texas, 
Oklahoma,   and  Kansas.    These  three  principal  sorghum  producing  States  a.ccount  for 
about  30  percent  of  the  entire  1950  sorghum  acreage  for  the  United  States.  Larger 
acreages  than  last  year  are  indicated  in  most  of  the  sorghum  producing  States. 

Combining  of  sorghum  grains  was  under  way  in  the  commercial  Coastal  Send 
area  of  Texas  by  the  end  of  June;    good  yields  were  being  realized* 

RICE:     The  rice  crop  is  expected  to  re  35.2  million  equivalent    100-pound  bags. 

This  would  be  12  percent  smaller  than  the  ^0.1  million  bags  harvested  in 
19^9  hut  18  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  of  29.8  million  bags,  indicator 
yields  of  2,190  pounds  per  acre  is  about  the  same  as  last  year1 s  yield  of  2,203 
pounds,  but  almost  1C0*  pounds  higher  thin  the  1939-kR  average.    Since  indicated  yield 
nearly  equals  that  of  last  year,  the  smaller  prospective  production  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  fewer  acres'- because  of  re-establishmon  t'  of  acreage  allotments, 
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In  the  Southern  Area,  which  includes  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  prospective 
production  is  27,5  million  100-pound  "bags,  ahout  10  percent  smaller  than  the  crop 
harvested  in  this  area  last  year*    In  Arkansas,  the  current  forecast  is  for  7.4  mil- 
lion hags,  or  20  percent  less  than  the  9.2  million  hags  harvested  last  year.  In 
Louisiana,  production  is  placed  at  10.3  million  hags,  7  percent  smaller  than  the 
1949  crop  of  11.1  million  "bags.     In  Texas,  the  estimated  9.8  million  bags  is  only  4 
percent  smaller  than  the  1949  crop  of  10.2  million  hags  which  was  reduced  'by  late 
season  tropical  storms.    In  California,  the  forecast  of  7.7  million  hags  is  ahout  21 
percent  helow  the  9.7  million  hags  harvested  in  1949.    Indicated  per  acre  yields  are 
ahout  the  same  as  last  year  in  Louisiana,  4b  pounds  lower  in  Arkansas,  140  pounds 
higher  in  Texas  and  185  pounds  lower  in  California. 

The  1,623,000  acres  of  rice  seeded  this  year  is  12  percent  helow  1949  record 
seedings  of  1,839,000  acres  hut  12  percent  larger  than  the  lC~year  average  of 
1,451,000  acres.     The  current  acreage  is  the  smallest  seeded  to  rice  since  1946  due 
almost  entirely  to  acreage  allotments.    For  the  first  time  since  1942,  the  rice 
acreage  failed  to  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  yearls  record  acreage.  In 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  the  acreage  seeded  to  rice  this  year  is  18  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  less  than  a  year  ago  and  is  also  somewhat  helow  earlier  intentions* 
While  growers  in  Texas  and  California  slightly  exceeded  earlier  intentions,  current 
seedings  are  10  and  16  percent,  respectively,  smaller  than  in  1949. 

The  estimated  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  is  1,607,000  acres  which  would  he 
12  percent  helow  the  1,821,000  acres  harvested  last  year  hut  13  percent  more  than 
the  10-year  average  of  1,428,000  acres  harvested. 

In  Arkansas,  the  crop  is  growing  well  although  there  is  some  variation  in  stage 
of  growth  due  to  the  prolonged  seeding  period.    Some  acreage  was  seeded  as  late  as 
<Tuly  1.     In  Louisiana,  the  crop  was  mostly  seeded  on  time  and  under  generally  favor- 
able conditions.    Stands  are  good  generally  and  irrigation  water  is  sufficient,  hut 
rainy  weather  has  resulted  in  more  grass  than  usual  in  some  fields.    In  Texas,  pros- 
pects for  rice  are  reported  to  he  favorahle.    Although  recent  rainy  weather  is 
causing  some  fields  to    he  grassy,  irrigation  water  is  ample,  and  stands  are  good. 

In  California,  the  rice  crop  is  well  advanced  and  in  good  condition,  hut  pros** 
pects  are  somewhat  less  promising  than  at  this  time  last  year.    Some  fields  are  re- 
ported to  he  foul  with  grass  and  weeds. 

POPCORH:    The  acreage  of  popcorn  planted  this  year  in  12  commercial  producing  States 

is  26  percent  .ahove  the  acreage  planted  last  year.     Indications  are  that 
124,600  acres  were  planted  compared  with  98,900  acres  last  year  and  the  10-year  aver- 
age of  135,350.    The  planted  acreage  of  popcorn  while  almost  one-fourth  larger  than, 
last  year,  is  ahout  8  percent  helow  average  and  the  third  smallest  acreage  planted 
in  seven  yee.rs»    All  commercial  producing  States,  except  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and 
California,,  show  the  same  or  considerahly  larger  acreage  than  last  year.  California 
is  practically  out  of  the  popcorn  "business  with  the  indicated  acreage  this  year  only 
600  acres.    The  central  Corn  Belt  States  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  expect  considerahle 
acreage  increases  this  year* 

The  planted  a.creage  in  Iowa,  the  leading  producing  State,  is  5  percent  larger  than 
a  year  ago;  Illinois  has  the  second  largest  acreage  this  year— 21,400  acres  planted 
or  25  percent  more  than  the  17,100  acres  planted  last  year.    Planting  conditions  in 
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Illinois  were  generally  unfavorable  because  of  wet  weather,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State*     Acreage  allotments  on  corn  and  wheat  tended  to  make  more 
land  available  for  such  crops  as  popcorn* '    Indications  are  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  popcorn  acreage  in  the  State  is  being  groan  un'der  contract*     Growers  also  indi- 
cate that  about  10  percent  of  the  194.9  Illinois  crop  is  still  available  for  sale  -by 
grower  So     Furthermore s  almost  99  percent  of  the  acreage  this  year  has  been  planted 
with  hybrid  seed.     The  acreage  "in  Indiana  is  70  percent  more  than  planted  last. year. 
Considerable  acreage  in<  this  State  is  being  grown  in  areas  that  have  not  previously 
planted  extensive  acreages*  Ohio  expects  an  increase  of  over  a  fourth  in  planted 
acreage  this  year*     The  growing  crop  is  in  very  good  condition  in  most  areas  of  the 
State.     Kansas  planted  over  50  percent  more  acreage  than  last  year «     Growing  condi- 
tions in.  the  popcorn  area  have  been  generally  favorable  so  far  .    Kentucky  expects  a 
slight  decrease  in  the-  planted  acreage  this  year  compared  with  last  year  but  expects 
to  harvest  about  the" some  acreage  as  last  year*     This  State  is  now  among  the  more 
important  producers  of  popcorn.     Rains  have  been  excessive  in  the  important  produc- 
ing areas  of  Trenton  and  Murray.     Early  plantings  look  good  but  late  planted  popcorn 
needs  cultivation.     Oklahoma  expects  a  75  percent  increase  in  acreage  this  year,  or 
14, 000  acres  compared  with  8,000  planted  last  year  when  the'  acreage  was  unusually 
low.     Popcorn  made  much  improvement  in  condition  after  June  1  and  some  acreage  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  abandoned  at  that  time  is  expected  to  be  harvested.  Probably 
about  90  percent  of  the  Oklahoma  acreage  is  being  grovn  under  contract. 

Loss  of  planted  acreage  is  expected  to  be  generally  light  in  most  producing 
States  except  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where  late  surw.er  temperatures  and  other  factors 
often  cause  considerable  acreage  losses.     Popcorn  is  grown  In  commercial  quantities 
in  several  other  States,  but  no  estimates  are  made  of  this  production* 

HOPS:    Hop  production  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Idaho  is  forecast  at  a 
total  of  56,112,000  pounds--- 11  percent  more  than  the  1949  crop  and  22  per<- 
cent  more  than  average.     Bearing  acreage  for  the  4  States  is  estimated  at  38,700 
acres  compared  vith  37,850  acres  last  year.     Each  of  the  States  show  small  increases 
over  the  1949  acreage* 

Idaho  hops  are  estimated  for  the  first  time  officially  in  this  report.  The 
acreage  in  that  State  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  several  years  and  is  now  es- 
timated at  1,000  acres  compared  with .850  acres  last  year,  625  .in  1948,  and  £40  acres 
or  less  prior  to  1948.  Production  is  forecast  at  1, 650, 000  pounds  for  this  year 
compared  with  1,390,000  pounds  last  year'and  the  1944-48  average  of  only  434,000 
pounds*  The  crop  is  late  this  year  because  of  cold  weather  in  early  spring,  but 
recently  vine  growth  has  been  quite  rapid  and  color  is  excellent, 

Washington  hops  are  forecast  at  23,450,000  pouhds«~21  percent  above  the  1949 
output  and  43  percent  above  the  1959-48  average.     Vines  are  making  excellent  growth, 
especially  In  the  Yakima  Valley,     ''.bather  Has  been  favorable  to  date  and  the  crop 
has  ver'y  little  disease,  insects  or  mildew* 

Indications  are  the  Oregon  crop  will  total  15,900,000  pounds — 9  percent  above 
last  year  but  7  percent  below  the  10- year  average*    Vines  started  growing  late 
because  of  a  cold  spring,  but  conditions  since  mid-May  have  been  almost  ideal.  To 
date  there  has  boon'  practically  no  damage  from  insects  or  diseases. 

Prospective  California  hop  production  is  15,112,000  pounds-- slightly  less  than 
in  1949  but  about  a  fourth  above  average.     There  iiave  been  very  few  aphids  to  date 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  mildew  early  in  the  season,  which  has  largely  disappeared. 
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APPLES s    The  1950  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  is  forecast" at-  119,100,000  . 

bushels— a  tenth  above  average  but  a  tenth  less  than  the  large  production 
of  last  year*     The  Eastern  and  Central  States  have  61  percent  of  the  crop  this  year 
in  comparison  with  63  percent  last  year*    By  regions,  the  crop  compares  rath  last 
year  as  follows.*:    North  Atlantic  States,  5  million  bushels  less^  South  Atlantic, 
4  million  bushels  more,  Central  States,  11  million  bushels  less,  and  Western  States 
2-g-  million  bushels  less  than  last  yearo     The  1949  apple  crop  of  134  million  bushels 
included  12  million  bushels  not  utilized  because  of  economic  conditions,  consisting 
of  10  million  not  harvested  and  2  million  bushels  of  excess  cullage  after  harvest. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  production  is  forecast  a  tenth  below  last  year 
but  a  fifth  above  average o     In  New  England,  prospects  uere  favorable  in  all  areas, 
although  the  June  drop  was  not  completed  in  northern  New  England,  and  rather  fre- 
quent rains  in  Connecticut  and  central  Massachusetts  have  been  favorable  for  the 
spread  of  scab.     The  New  York  crop  is  indicated  about  a  fourth  above  average  but  a 
tenth  below  the  large  1949  production.     The  June  drop  was  not  nearly  as  heavy  as 
anticipated.    The  set  is  good  on  all  varieties  except  Greenings  and  in  some  loca- 
tions Baldwin  and  Delicious*    In  &ew  .Jersey,  marketing  'of  early  apples  will  be  a 
week  to  10  days  later  than  usualo    Tory  few  of  the  Starr  variety  will  bo  harvested 
before  July  15  in  southern  New  Jersey.    Pennsylvania  has  prospects  for  about  four- 
fifths  as  largo  a  production  as  the  very  large  1943  crop. 

Production  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  (Del*,  Md.,  Va.,  W9  Va*,  IT.  C.)  is 
forecast  at  18j  million  busheis--the  largest  production  since  1946,  a  fourth  above 
last  year  and  a  tenth  above  average©     In  the  western  Maryland  area,  production  is 
indicated  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  but  in  the  Eastern  Shore  area  prospects 
are  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year.     The  Virginia  crop  is  indicated  about  one- third 
greater  than  1949  and  the  West  Virginia  crop  about  one-fifth  more.    Delicious  are 
reported  light  and  Yorks  heavy  except  in  the  few  orchards  that  had  large  crops  last 
year*    Prospects  are  favorable  for  Staymans* 

In  the  Midwest,  nearly  all  areas  report  smaller  prospective  productions  than 
the  large  crops  of  last  year.    For  the  region,  indicated  production  is' 40  percent 
below  1949  and  about  10  percent  lower  than  average.     The  Ohio  crop  is  about  l/3  be- 
low the  crop  of -last  year.    Apples  should  be'  larger  in  size  than  last  year  due  to 
a  lighter  fruit  set  and  favorable  June  rains.    Harvest  of  summer  varieties  will 
begin  about  July  10  in  southern  Ohio,  near  the  middle  of  July  in  central  Ohio,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     Indiana  has  prospects 
for  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  a  production  as  the  bumper  1949  crop©  Prospects 
vary  greatly  between  orchards  in  Illinois c    The  weather  was  unfavorable  during  the 
blossom  period  and  spring  frosts  did  extensive  damages    Harvest  of  the  Transparent 
crop  was  finished  about  July  4*    Duchess  and  other  summer  varieties  will  begin  about 
July  8  and  peak  at  midmonth  in  southern  areas,  and  the  last  week  in  the  month  in  the 
western  counties.    Michigan  has  an  average-sized  crop  in  prospect  with  the  poorest 
set  reported  in  the  Peach  Ridge  area  of  Kent  County*    The  best  prospect  is  in  the 
northwest  counties  where  the  crop  is  expected  to  about  equal  that  of  a  year  ago. 
(This  area  experienced  some  frost  damage  last  yearc)     In  general,  the  production 
prospect  for  summer  and  early  fall  apples  is  average  to  above  average  but  the  late 
fall  and  winter  varieties  tend  to  be  spotted  and  are  generally  average  to  slightly 
less  than  average.    The  Missouri  crop  is  indicated  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  last 
year  and  four-fifths  of  average.    Arkansas  has  a  light  crop — about  two-thirds  of 
average*     Summer  -varieties  show  the  best  prospects,  fall  the  pooreste 
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The  set  of  fruit  is  quite  iregular  due  mainly  to  late  frosts,  blight  and  a  heavy- 
June  drope 

"For  the  western  group,  production  is  indicated  5  percent  "below  last  year  but 
7  percent  above  average.     All  of  these  State  except  Washington  have  prospects  for 
a  smaller  crop  than  last  year  end  all  except  Washington  and  Oregon  have  prospects 
for  below  average  crops0     The  production  for  Washington  is  indicated  to  be  8  percent 
above  last  year,  nearly  a  fourth  above  average,  and  larger  than  any  crop  in  the 
series  of  commercial  estimates  which  start  with  the  year  193^.    June  weather  was 
ideal  for  crop  growth  as  well  as  for  irrigating t  spraying  and  thinning  operations, 
Apple  thinning  was  about  completed  by  July  1,     Delicious,  Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty 
varieties  appear  to  be  sizing  normally,  but  apples  on  the  heavily  loaded  Winesap 
trees  appear  to  be  smaller  than  usual,,    Winesaps  should  increase  rapidly  in  size 
from  now  on,     The  set  of  apples  in  all  important  areas  is  good  to  heavy0    For  the 
State  of  Oregon,  about  an  average  production  is  expected,  ranging  from  fully  as 
large  a  crop  as  last  year  in  the  important  Hood  River  Valley  and  in  Jackson  County 
gf  southern  Oregon  to  a  prospect  considerably  under  last  year  in  the  Mi It oc- 
tree water  and  Willamette  Valley  areas.     In  California,  production  is  indicated  to  be 
only  two- thirds  of  last  year's  large  crop,  due  mainly  to  a  much  smaller  prospect  for 
G-ravensteins,     Harvest  of  Gravensteins  will  begin  around  July  10  or  12,  Prospects 
are  favorable  for  late  apples  in  the  Watsonvllie  area0    Both  the  Idaho  and  Colorado 
crops  are  light,  at  three-fourths  and  three-fifths  of  last  year,  respectively. 
In  Colorado,  prospects  are  less  unfavorable  in  the  important  Delta  County  area  than 
in  other  commercial  sections  of  the  State*, 

gg ACHES;    The  Nation's  prospective  peach  crop  is  55.512,000  bushels — 26  percent 

less  than  last  season's  crop  and  21  percent  less  than  average,,     The  crop 
is  extremely  short  in  the  important  early  Southern  peach  area  and  in  all  Western 
States,  except  California,  where  prospects  are  above  average  although  less  than 
last  year.     The  season  is  a  week  to  two  weeks  later  than  last  year  in  all  areas  of 
the  country, 

For  the  10  Southern  States  the  crop  is  extremely  short  at  5,8*1-9 ,000  bushels- 
less  than  one-half  of  the  short  crop  last  season  of  12,9^0,000  bushels  and  less 
than  a  third  of  the  average  of  18,052,000  bushels.    The  Georgia  crop  at  8^5,000 
bushels  is  only  two-fifths  of  last  year  and  only  one-sixth  of  average.  Production 
is  short  in  all  areas  of  the  State,     By  July  1,  movement  was  complete  for  all  early 
varieties  and  most  of  the  Hi leys,     Elbertas  are  expected  to  start  by  July  17.  The 
South  Carolina  crop  is  forecast  at  ^68,000  bushels — only  one-fifth  of  last  year  and 
one-eighth  of  average.     The  North  Carolina  crop  at  '-138,000  bushels  is  about  one- 
third  of  last  year  and  about  one-fifth  of  average.     The  important  Sandhills  area  is 
extremely  short  with  prospects  a  little  better  in  other  sections.     The  Arkansas 
crop  is  forecast  at  1,728,000  bushels — 28  percent  less  than  last  year  and  22  percent 
less  than  average.    The  crop  is  almost  a  failure  in  northwest  Arkansas,  very  light 
on  Crowley  Ridge,  and  light  in  the  Nashville-Highlands  area,  but  a  good  crop  of 
high  quality  Elbertas  is  expected  at  Clarksville,    Early  varieties  will  start 
moving  .the  first  week  in  July  and  Elbertas  the  last  week  in  July,     Texas  expects  a 
crop  of  899,000  bushels — 37  percent  less  than  last  year  and  abouth  one- half  of 
average,    A  light  harvest  was  under  way  the  latter  part  of  June  and  harvest  will 
continue  until  early  August, 

For  the  Middle  Atlantic  area  (Va.  ,  W.Va,;,  Pa.,  N.J.  ,  Del.,  Md, ,)  production- 
is  indidated  at  6,123,000  bushels— 22  percent  below  last  year  but  only  k  percent 
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below  average.     The  Virginia  crop  is  about  three-fifths  of  average.     Quality  and 
size  are  goocL     The  early  varieties  are  relatively  better  than  Elbcrtas,    Jr.  souther* 
counties,  the  early  varieties  were  being  harvested  about  July  1  and  Carman  and 
Jubilee  arc  expected 'about  July  10,    Elbertas  will  start  in  southern  counties  about 
August  1,  and  in  other  areas  about  mid-August.     Pennsylvania  expects  a  crop  of 
2,223,000  bushels  and  New  Jersey  1,658,000  bushels,  both  above  average*.  Harvest  of 
early  varieties  is  expected  to  start  in  those  States  about  mid-July.     In  Hew  York 
and  Hew  England  the  peach  crop  will  be  less  than  average  and  less  than  last  year. 

Michigan  prospects  improved  during  June  and  the  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
^,^16,000  bushels— 26  percent  above  last  year  and  22  percent  above  average.  Kcarly 
all  orchards  held  such  a  heavy  set  that  thinning  will  be  necessary,    Harvest  should 
start  about  August- 10*    The  Illinois  crop  at  1,018,000  bushels  is  less  than  half  of 
last  year  and  about  two- thirds  of  average.     Ohio  and  Missouri  prospects  are  better 
than  average  and  crops- of  9*4-2,000  bushels  and  950,000  bushels,  respectively,  arc 
forecast. 

The  California  clingstone  crop  is  now  estimated  at  22,918,000  bushels — 5  per- 
cent less  than  last  year  but  26  percent  above  average.     This  estimate  of  the  1950 
crop  includes  the  potential  crop  on  the  trees  and  does  not  allow  for  the  industry 
elimination  program  which  calls  for  the  destruction  of  15  percent  of  the  potential 
fruit  on  the  trees.     This  elimination  program  was  under  way  on  July  1.  Spring 
frosts  caused  more  damage  to  cling  peaches  than  at  first  indicated.     The  recent  heat 
spell  apparently  caused  no  damage  to  peaches.     California  freestones  are  estimated 
at  9i 501,000  bushels— 15  percent  less  than  last  year  and  ift  percent  belov;  average. 
Movement  of  early  varieties  started  by  June  1  and  is  now  active  in  Elbcrtas.  Fresh 
market  demand  has  been  strong;  also  the  quantity  canned  may  exceed  last  year.  The 
Washington  crop  is  a  near  failure  of  only  81,000  bushels — 3  percent  of  last  year. 
Winter  freezes  destroyed  most  of  the  crop  and  many  trees.    The  Oregon  crop  improved 
during  June  but  is  still  only  a  third  of  last  year  and  a  half  of  average.  Colorado 
prospects  declined  slightly  during  June  and  1,325,000  bushels  are  now  forecast — 37 
percent  belov/  last  year  and  30  percent  below  average.     Mesa    County  has  a  relatively 
better  crop  than  Delta  County.    Utah ,  Idaho  and  Sow  Mexico ,, have  very  short  crops. 

PEARS:     The  July  1  prospects'  are  for  a  pear  crop  of  23,^88,000  bushels.  '  This  is  an 
increase  of  57*4,  000 ••bushels  over  the  June  1  forecast.  •  Most  of  the  improve- 
ment   in  prospects  occurred  in  Oregon.     The  1950  crop  is  about  a  fifth  below  19*49 
but  nearly  a  tenth  above  the  19*48  crop.     The  10-year  average  production  is 
30,295,000  bushels.    '••  ' 

The  Washington  crop  on  July  1  was  placed  at  5,5^0,000  bushels — about  four- 
fifths  of  the  19*49  crop.     Both  Bartlctts  and  other  varieties  show  a  decline. 
Weather  during  June  was  favorable  for  thinning  operations  and  for  the  development  of 
the  crop.     The  June  drop  was  less  than  "some  growers  had  forecast  earlier.  ITo 
serious  blight  damage,  has  been  rcportqd. 

An  improvement  in  prospects  for  Oregon  pears  occurred  during  June.  The 
Bartlctt  crop  is  now  indicated  at  1,876,000  bushels — up  8*4,000  from  a  month  earlier 
but  only  about  two- thirds  of  the  19*4-9  production.     The  crop  is  sizing  nicely  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  although  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  frost-marked  fruit  due  to 
frequent  spring  freezes.    An  improvement  is  also  evident  for  the  other  varieties. 
The  3 5 3—1 9 000  bushel-crop  forecast  for  other  varieties  on  July  1  is  about  a  half 
million  above  a  month  earlier  but  is  still  belov/  the  3,*485,000  bushels  harvested 
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in  1949*     The  set  of  Anjous  is  excellent  in  the  Rogue  River  and  Hood  River  Valleys. 
Both  the  Bosc  and  Cornice  crops  will  "be  smaller  than,  in  1949.  ■ 

The  California  pear  crop  is  indicated  at  12,376,000  "bushels ,  no  change  in 
prospects  from  a  month  earlier.    Production  in  1949  was  l603  million  bushels,  while 
the  10-year  average  is  11,4  million  bushels.     Marketing  of  early  pears  starte.d "in 
late  June,    Movement  of  Bartletts  started  the  first  week  in  July.    There  is  some 
pear  "blight  in  evidence,  "but  probably  little  tonnange  will  "be  lost  from  this. cause. 

Hew  York  with  1,033,000  bushels  and  Michigan  with  914,000  bushels  are  one- 
seventh  and  one-fourth  below  last  year,  respectively0 

GRAPES:     The  1950  grape  crop  is  forecast  at  2,748,100  tons.     This  is  about  29,000 
tons  below  average  but  is  86,000  tons  above  1949  production.  ":- 

The  production  in  California  is  indicated  at  2,539,000  tons,  2  percent  more 
than  last  year  but  2  percent  less  than  average.     The  breakdown  and  comparisons  with 
last  year  are  522,000  tons  of,  wine  varieties — down  3  percent.;  566,000  tons  of  table 
grapes — up  10  percent,  and  1,451 1000  tons  of  raisin  varieties — up  1  percent.  The 
severe  heat  around  the  first  of  the  month  in  the  interior  valleys  caused  some  damage 
to  the  crop  and  the  above  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  these  losses.  Early 
reports  indicate  the  loss  from  burning  in  the  raisin  varieties  is  around  10  percent, 
while  in  table  grapes  the  loss  is  reported  around  5  percent.     Damage  to  wine  grapes 
was  minor.     Washington  has  prospects  for  a  crop  of  23,700  tons — above  last  year  and 
abov£  average.     Concords  and  Island  Belles  were  damaged  only  slightly  by  the  winter 
freezes,  but  European  varieties  show  considerable  damage.  . 

The  set  of  grapes  was  good  in  the  Great  Lakes  States.     Some  hail  damage  was 
reported  in  Michigan,     The  crop  is  growing  nicely.     The  Michigan  crop  is  placed  at 
40,300  tons,  6,000  tons  above  the  1949  crop.     ITew  York  production  is  forecast  at 
64,700  tons.     This  is  one-third  larger  than  -the  1949  crop  and  about  10,000  tons 
above  average.     The  Pennsylvania  crop  is  forecast  at  19,600  tons— 5»500  tons  above 
1949,  while  the  production  in  Ohio  is  indicated  at  17*100  tons,  up  1,300  tons  from 
production  of  a  year  ago. 

PLUMS  AITD  PRTJffSS:    Plum  production  for  California  and  Michigan  is  placed  at  86,400 

tons— down  10  percent  from  the  1949  production  but  7  percent 
above  average.     The  California  forecast  of  81,000  tons  is  off  2,000  tons  from  last 
month  due  to  wind  losses  in  early  June  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  to  the  sun- 
burning  of  midsea.son  varieties  in  Pla.cer  County.    Beauties  and  nearly  all  Santa 
Rosas  had  been  harvested  before  the  heat  wave.    The  crop  is  reported  a  tenth  less 
than  last  year e    A  crop  of  5,400  tons  is  forecast  in:Michiga.n  down  a  tenth  from 
production  in  19490 

The  California  dried  prune  crop  is  forecast  at  156,000  tons— up  3. percent 
from  1949  but  18  percent  below  average.     The  acreage  and  bearing  surfa.ce  has  been 
declining  moderately  for  several  years..    The  156,000  ton  forecast  for  1950  does 
not  allow  for  possible  loss  caused  by  hot  wea.ther  around  the  first  of  July. 

Production  of  prunes  in  the  ITorthwest  (Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho)  is 
forecast  at  45,200  tons — less  than  a  third  of  last  year  and  less  than  two-fifths 
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of  average*    In  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon,  .where  the  crop  is  produced 
primarily  for  -processing,  winter  cjamage  -was  very  severe  and  the  forecast  of  16,100 
tons- is  only  a  sixth  of  last  year  and  less  t&an  a  fourth  of  average*    I7ary  orchards 
have  very  light  crops*    The  crop  is  especially  sho'rt  in  the  Clark  County  area  of  x 
Washington.    ¥e stern  Washington  reports  800  tons  in  comp-"  ri son  with  10,000  tens  3Lft.s1 
year,  and  in  western  Oregon  the  prospective  crop    is  15,300  tons  compared  with 
39,000  tons  last  year* 

The  combined  production  of  Idaho,  eastern  Washington  -and.'  eastern  Oregon, 
Where  the  crop  is  produced  primarily  for  the  fresh  market,  is  forecast  at  29,3  00 
tons,  about  one-half  of  average  and  last  year.     In  the  Miltcn-Preswa ber  district, 
early  varieties  are  nearly  a  failure,  but  scattered  orchards  of  -Italians  have  some 
fruit*    In  eastern  Washington,  the  fruit  "drop"  was  less  than  expected  and  many 
trees  have  made  good  recovery  from  a  late  start.     This  crop  is  forecast  at  13,000 
tons— down  8  percent  from  last  year,  whereas  the.  eastern  Oregon  crop  of  4,200  tens 
is  only  one-fourth  of  last  year,  and  the  Idaho  crop  of  11,100  tons  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  a  year  ago. 

CITRUS s    The  U.  S.  citrus  crops  for  the  1949-50  season  and  comparisons  with  the 

1948-49  crops  are  as  foilWs-s     oranges  103.2  million  boxes«**»o  percent 
larger,  Florida  tangerines  5  million  boxes*-! 4  percent  larger,  grapefruit  36.6 
million  boxes— 20  percent  smaller,  California  lemons  10.4  million  boxes— 4  percent 
larger. 

About  20  million  boxes  of  oranges  were  available  after  July  1  this  year- 
all  cf  them  Wore  California  7ale'ncias  for  harvest  this  summer  and  fell,  except  for 
about  a  quarter  million  boxes  of  Florida  Valencias,  which,  will  be  marketed  by  mid- 
July.    Last  year  on  July  I  about  IS  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  were  still 
available  and  less  than  a  quarter  million  boxes  of  Florida  Valencias.  Grapefruit 
were  all  harvested  by  July  1  except  1.4  million  boxes  of  California  summer  grape- 
fruit and  about  100,000  boxes  of  Florida  grapefruit.    On  July  1  last  year,  1.4 
million  boxes  were  left  for  summer  use. 

Prospects  -.re  favorable-  for  the  Florida  -citrus  crops  from  the  1950  bloom* 
Trees  are  in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  citrus  belt.    Ample  rains  fell  durin: 
June  for  good  growth  of  the  new  crops,  except  for  the  Vest  Coast  counties,  which, 
however,  had  showers  enough  to  keep  the  trees  in  fair  condition.    This  --ear's  bloom 
extended  from  Januarv  to  June.    As  a  result,  fruits  now  vary  in  size  from  marbles  to 
larger  than  golf  balls. 

The  Texas  citrus  area  has  received  very  little  rein  since  the  heavy  precip- 
itation in  late  May  and  early  June.     Irrigation  was  necessary  the  latter*  part  of 
June.    Water  supplies  are  now  becoming  critical.    Host  groves  have  had  good  care  ana 
trees  are  in  generally  good  condition.    Fruits  vary  considerably  in  size  but  are 
more  advanced  than  at  this  time  last  vear. 

Louisiana  trees  and  fruit  are  in  good  condition  and  fruit  is  sizing  well. 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  as  a  whole  are  only  fair.    Grapefruit  and  oranges 
are  varied.    Some  groves  carry  a  good  set  but  others  were  damaged  by  frost  or 
shortage  of  water.     Lemons  were  severely  damaged  by  last  winter's  freezes.  Net 
many  trees  were  completely  killed,  but  most  of  them  were  set  back  in  addition  to 
losing  most  of  the  fruit.. 

In  California,  prospects  continue  favorable  for  new  crop  citrus* 
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CHERRIES s    Sweet  Varieti esi  '  Production  is  estimated  at  80,140  tons— a  little  more 

than  half  of  the  record-largo  1949  crop  and  nearly  a  tenth  below  average. 
Harvest  of  the  California  crop  of  30,800  tons  has  been  completed*    Production  is 
less  than  threo-f ourths  of  the  bumper  1949  crop  but  15  percent  above  average.  This 
year*s  crop  consisted  of  about  13,000  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  18,000  tons  of  other 
varieties  in  comparison  with  18,600  tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  25,400  other  varieties  in 
1949  «    Winter  freezes  were  very  disasterous  to  the  sweet  che<rry  crop  in  the  Ilorth- 
west,  and  the  Yfashington  production  of  16,800  tons  is  only  about  two-fifths  of  last 
year,  and  the  Oregon  production  of  18,000  * tons  about  one-half  of  1949*    The  Washing- 
ton  crop  is  very  spotted,  with  the  Wenatchee  area  much  shorter  than  the  Yakima 
Valley  crop*    Harvest  will  be  active  through  the  third  week  of  July  and  completed 
by  August  1,     In  Oregon,  the  crop  varies  from  a  failure  in  the  Ililton-Frecwater  area, 
one-half  of  last  year  in  Hood  River  end  Union  Counties,  one- third  of  last  year  at 
The  Dalles,  to  about  one-tenth  of  last  year  in  western  Oregon  where  prospects 
improved  moderately  during  June.    The  bulk  of  the  production  should  be  harvested  by 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  July  at  The  Dalles,  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
in  western  Oregon,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  July  at  Hood  River*  Idaho 
has  about  a  third  as  large  a  crop  as  last  year,  Montana  less  than  half,  and  Utah 
only  a  tenth*.  .;  - 

In  the  Eastern  States  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  in  Michigan,  where 
the  bearing  surface  is  increasing,  production  is  estimated  7,200  tons— about  a  tenth 
above  last  year.     The  other  Eastern  States  have  prospective  productions  about  in  line 
with  1949. 

The  sour  cherry  crop,  is  forecast  at-  145,190  tons--8  percent  above  the  previous 
record-large  crop  produced  in  1948,  a  fourth  more  than  last  year  and  one-half  more 
than  average.     Conditions  have  been  unusually  favorable  in  the.  main  producing  areas 

-along  the  Great  Lakes,  with  both  winter  and  spring  frost  damage  a  minimum*  Michigan 
with  78,800  tons  is  nearly  a  third  above  last  year  and  a  seventh  above  the  previous 
record  crop  produced  in  1348.     The  crop  is  larger  than  last  year  in  all  three  com- 
mercial areas  but  much  larger  in  the  southwest  section  where  the  production  is  the 
largest  in  years.    Harvest  started  in  this  area  the  last  week  in  June  and  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  July*    Most  active  harvest  in  the  West  Central  area  will 
be  the  last  two  weeks  in  July  and  in  the  Northwest    the  last  10  days  of  July  and  the 
first  10  days  of  August.     The  Wisconsin  crop  of  17,300  tons  is  about  two-fifths  above 
average.    Harvest  will  be  active  throughout  the  last  week  of  July  and  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August.    A  record-large  tonnage  of  28,100  is  forecast  for  Hew  York — 1  l/2 
times  the  1949  crop.    Harvest  started  the  lest  week  in  June  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
and  will  be  active  until  the  end.  of  the  month  in  the  Ontario  area  of  western  Hew 
York.     The  bulk  of  the  New  York  crop,  will  be  harvested  the  last  two  weeks  in  July. 
Harvest  of  the  9,000  ton  Penn syl vani a  crop  started  the  last  week  in  June  and  will 
continue  through  July.    Prospects  are  very  favorable  in  Eric  County  but  only  fair 
in  Adams  County.    Harvest  of  an  average  production  mil  be  about  over  by  July  20  in 
Ohio  *     In  the  West,  below  average  crops  are  reported  in  all  of  the  main  areas.  In 

■  T.~: shingtcn  and  Oregon,  production  is  forecast  four-fifths  and  nine-tenths  of  average, 
respectively.     The  Colorado  and  Utah  crops  are  very  short,  being -about  one-half  and 
one-fourth  of  average,  respectively. 

APRICOTS;     The  1950  apricot  crop  in  the  3  important  producing  States  (California, 

Washington  and  Utah)  is  placed  at  202,800  tcns--5  percent  above  last  year 
but  13  percent  below  average. 
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The  California  crop  is  about  a  fifth  above  the  small  1949  production  and 
nearly  average.    Harvest  is  about  finished  in  all- important  commercial  areas  except 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.    Limited  harvest  began  there  about- July  3  and  was  very 
active  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July.    Low  winter  temperatures  practically 
eliminated  both  the  Washington  and  Utah  crops.    At  1,400  tons  and  400  tonsf  respec- 
tively, production  in  these  States  is  only  about  a  twentieth  of  last  year.  In 
Washington,  there  are  scattered  orchards  in  the  Yakima  Valley  which  will  produce 
small  crops,  but  in  the  Chelan-Douglas  area  practically  all  orchardists  report  a 
crop  failure. 

ALHO&DS,  WALiTUTS     The  California  almond  crop  is  forecast  at  36,000  tons— about  a 

AIID  FILBERTS*  fifth  below  the  record-large  tonnage  of  43,300  (revised)  tons 

harvested  in  1949  but  about  ij  times  the  10- year  average. 

Although  the  almond  crop  is  very  irregular  due  to  the  effects  of  spring  frosts, 
those  nuts  set  have  made  good  development  to  date.     It  is  believed  that  high  tempera- 
tures, around  July  1  were  not  detrimental  to  the  crop  but  may  have  speeded  up  maturity 

giving  growers  a  better  opportunity  to  have  the  crop  under  cover  before  the  fall 
rains. 

The  California  walnut  crop  is  forecast  at  59 > 000  tons — about  average,  but 
only  three-fourths  of  the  record-large  1949  production  of  78, 000  tons.     In  Oregon, 
the  walnut  crop,  injured  severely  by  low  winter  temperatures,  is  forecast  at  3»7U0 
tons— less  than  half  of  the  1949  production  and  about  three-fifths  of  average. 

The  Uorthwost  filbert  crop  is  short  this  year.    The-,  total  for  the  two  States 
(Oregon  and  Washington)  is  5,260  tons — about  half  of  the  record- largo  1949  crop  and 
a  tenth  below  average.    The-  bearing  surface  of  filberts  has  increased  rather  sharply 
the  past  few  years.     The  season  is  late  and  prospects  are  more  indefinite  on  July  1 
than  usual.     The  extremely  low  winter  temperatures  did  not  severely  injure  the  trees 
themselves,  but  they  killed  many  of  the  catkins  and  such  flowers  as  were  out  at 
the  time, 

FIGS  AED  OLIVES:    The  condition  of  California  figs  was  reported  72  percent  of  normal 

on  July  1,  compared  with  84  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  10-ycar 
average  of  83  percent.    Prospects  arc  more  favorable  for  Calimyrnas  than  for 
A.driatics  and  Kadotas.     First  crop  Black  Missions  have  been  on  the  fresh  market  for 
about  two  weeks  and  arc  of  good  size  and  quality.    There  will- bo  only  a  very  small 
dried  tonnage  from  the  first  crop  Black  Missions  and  almost  none  from  the  first  crop 
:idriatics.     The  fig  crop  is  somowhat  later  than  usual,  which  may  make  it  more 
vulnerable  to  moist  weather  in  early  autumn  when  the  bulk  of  the  dried  fig  crop  is 
harvested* 

California  olives  wore  reported  at  55  percent  of  normal  on  July  1  -this  year 
compared  with  47  percent  last  year.  The  10-year  average  is  57  percent.  There  was 
1  heavy  olive  bloom  in  all  locations  but  there  has  likewise  been  heavy  shedding, 

POTATOES;    Potato  acreage  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  since  I876  but  yields 

arc  expected  to  continue  at  the  high  level  of  recent  years  and  another 
large  crop  is  in  prospect.    A  crop  of  390,431,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  harvestings 
to  date -and  July  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop.    This  quantity  is  3  percent 
smaller  than  both  the  past  year's  production  and  the  1939-^8  average.    Growers  arc 
planting  an  estimated  1,847,000  acros  to  potatoes  this  year,  an  acreage  slightly 
lower  than  indicated  by  growers*  intentions-to-plant  reports.    If  abandonment  is 
about  in  line  with  recent  years,  1,826,000  acros  of  potatoes  will  be  harvested 
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in  1950.    Shis  acreage  is  4  percent  smaller  than  the  1,901,000  acres  harvested  last 
year  and  31  percent  "below  average,     The  prospective  yield  per  acre  of  214  "bushels  is 
2  "bushels  "below  the  record-high  yield  harvested  in  19^3 »  "but  3  "bushels  higher  than 
the  19^-9  yield. 

V/ith  the  current  high  level  of  yields  and  the  declining  per  capita  consump- 
tion, acreage  needed  to  meet  the  national  potato  requirements  has  "been  greatly  re- 
duced in  recent  years.     The  reduction  in  the  commercial  acreage  indicated  for  1950 
reflects  a  further  cut  in  acreage  allotments  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
marketing  last  year's  crop.    Also,  a  further  decline  in  acreage  grown  primarily  for 
home  consumption  is  indicated  for  1950o     Compared  with  last  year,  most  of  the  re- 
duction in  acreage  is  in  the  late  potato  producing  States.     In  the  18  surplus  late 
States,  acreage  reductions  of  10,  5  and  1  percent,  respectively,  are  indicated  for 
the  eastern,  central  and  western  groups.    A  reduction  of  7  percent  is  indicated  for 
the  11  other  late  States.    Acreage  in  this  group  is  now  little  more  than  half  the 
1939-^3  average.    An  acreage  reduction  of  3  percent  is  indicated  for  the  inter- 
mediate group.    In  the  early  producing  States,  acreage  has  "been  increased  slightly, 
largely  "because  of  an  18  percent  increase  in  California2 s  early  acreage.    As  acreage 
is  reduced,  commercial  growers  are  using  land  "best  adapted  to  potato  production  and 
arc  following  practices  designed  to  secure  maximum  yields. 

For  the  29  late  States,  the  297,C955000  "bushels  indicated  by' July  1  conditions 
is  5  percent  "below  "both  the  l'9^-9  crop  and  average.     In  these  States,  acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  l,29i,000  acres,  compared  with  1,365*000  acres  in  19^9  and 
the  1939-;'48  average  of  1,919,000  acres, 

?or  the  3  surplus  late  States  in  the  East  (Maine,  Hew  York  and  Pennsylvania), 
a  crop  of  109,760,000  bushels  is  indicated.     This  is  only  6  percent  smaller  than  the 
19^-9  crop  although  growers  reduced  acreage  10  percent.     The  record-high  yield  indi- 
cated for  Long  Island,  compared  with  the  unusually  low  yield  realized  last  year 
following  a  severe  June  and  July  drought,  is  the  principal  factor  contributing  to  a 
higher  yield  for  these  States.     On  Long  Island,'  Cobblers  arc  about  "made"  and  diggir. 
will  be  active  the  latter  half  of  July.     In  upstate  How  York,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  earlier  planting  during  the  past  few  years.    The  1950  crop  was 
planted  about  on  the  schedule  of  recent  years  and  is  off  to  a  good  start.  In 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  the  crop  was  planted  earlier  than  usual  and  is  again  off  to 
an  excellent,  start.     In  this  county,  above-average  rainfall  in  June  offset  the 
deficiency  of  May  rainfall  and  on  July  1  moisture  was  ample  to  excessive.    The  early 
crop  in  Pennsylvania  has  developed  rapidly  and  prospects  for  the  late  crop  are 
favorable, 

ifor  the  5  surplus  late  States  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  (Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota),  a  crop  of  58,795*000  bushels 
is  indicated  by  July  1  conditions.     This  is  11  percent  smaller  than  last  yearls 
production  and  17  percent  below  average.    Acreage  for  harvest  in  these  States  is 
estimated  at' 390,000  acres,  compared  with  ^11,000  acres  in  19^9  and  the  1939-^  av- 
erage of  677,000  acres.    Yield  prospects  are  less  promising  for  this  group  of  States 
than  yields  of  each  of  the  past'  two  years.     In  Minnesota  and  SJorth  Dakota,  much  of 
the  acreage  was  planted  late  as  flooded  fields  delayed  operations  in  the  important 
Red  Hivcr  Valley  counties.    Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  crop  in  these  two  States, 
the  date  of  killing  frost  will  have  more  effect  than  usual  on  final  yields. 
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The  effects  of  a  dry  June  in  the  commercial  area  of  South  Dakota  are  reflected  in 
the  low  condition  reported  for  this  State.    Although  the  prospective  yield  exceeds 
the  194-9  yield,  South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  very  ffcw  States  in  which  yield  prospects 
are  below  average     The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  crops  have  developed  satisfactorily 
and  yield  prospects  are  excellent. 

Por  the  surplus  late  States  of  the  West,  acreage  was  reduced  1  percent but 
this  reduction  is  expected  to  he  partially  offset  by  a  slightly  higher  yield  than 
was  harvested  in  19^9.     A  crop  of  106,019,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  these  States, 
Last  year  a  late  June  fro at  killed  back  much  of  the  acreage  in  eastern  Idaho  and  in 
the  Klamath  Basin,  but  the  1950  crop  suffered  only  very  minor  frost  damage  prior  to 
July  1.     The  earls'-  crop  in  Nebraska  has  developed,  satisfactorily  and  harvest  should 
begin  about  mid-July,     In  that  State,  the  season  has  been  too  dry  for  best  develop- 
ment of  the  late  crop.     In  Montana,  a  favorable  supply  of  soil  moisture  has  enabled 
dry-land  potatoes  to  develop  satisfactorily.     The  season  is  late. in  Idaho,  and 
harvest  of  the  early  crop  will  begin  about  July  15  instead  of  the  traditional  July  % 
The  late  crop  in  that  St^te  was  planted  at  about  the  usual  time  and  except  for 
spotted  frosts  that  occurred  aground  June  2^  conditions  have  been  favorable  for 
development.     Condition  of  the  early  crop  in  Colorado  is  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago,  but  the  San  Luis  Valley  crop  has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as-  the  19^9  crop. 
In  the  C-ilcrest  -  PLatteville  area  of  Colorado*  there  might  be  some  light  movement 
by  mid-July,  but  volume  will -be  light  until  the  last  week  of  the  month.     In  all 
areas  of  Washington,  prospects '  are  good  to  excellent.     The  late,  cold  spring  delayed 
planting  in  Oregon  until  mid-May,  but  the  crop  has  since  enjoyed  almost  ideaJL 
growing  conditions. 

An  acreage  reduction  is  indicated  for  each  of  the  11  other  late  Sta.tes  except 
Ohio.     The  135*000  acres  for  harvest  in  these  States  is  7  percent  smaller  than  the 
19^9  acreage  and  about  half  the  1939-^  average.     Yield  prospects  are  excellent  in 
most  of  these  States.     July  1  conditions  point  to  a.  production  of  22,521,000  bushels 
for  these  States,  compared  with  last  year*s  crop  of  -  23,5^6,000  bushels  and  the 
average  of  32,370,000  bushels. 

An  acreage  reduction  of  3  percent  is  estimated  for  the  8  intermediate  States, 
but  with  higher  yield  prospects,  total  production  indico.ted  for  these  States  is 
about  one-tenth  larger  than-  the  19^9  crop.     Prospective  production  is  placed  at 
30,297,000  bushels,  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of  27,301,000  bushels  and  an 
average  crop  of  32,512,000  bushels.  The  record-high  yield  per  acre  indicated  for 
How  Jersey,  compared  with  the  low  yield  realised  in  19^9  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in" production  for  the  intermediate  group  of  States  over  last  year's 
crop.    A  record-high  yield  is  -^Iso  indicated  for  Delaware  where  there  has  been  a 
further  expansion  of  the  high—yielding  commercial  acreage  in  Kent  County.  The 
commercial  crop  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  in  Maryland  deteriorated 
during  the  past  month  as  rainfall  "was  inadequate0     Harvest  of  the  commercial  early 
crop  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  got  under  way  later  than  usual,  but  an  excellent  crop 
is  now  being  dug.     Movement  of  the  commercial  crop  in  Arizona  is  about  complete 
and  an  excellent  yield  is  about  complete*  and  an  excellent  yield  was  realised. 

For  the  12  early  States,  acreage  was  increased  1  percent  over  last  year  with 
a  sharp  increase    in  the  hi\gh-yielding    -Qalifornia  acreage.      Production  of 
63»039,000  bushels  indicatea  for  these  States  is  ^  percent  larger  than  last  year 1 $ 
crop  and  8  percent  above  average.     Yields  per  acre  of  the  commercial  early  crop  in  the 
South  were  generally  satisfactory;  however,  yields  for  south  Georgia,  and  the  early 
spring  crop  of  the  Texas  Lower  Valley  -•rere  exceptions.     Some  of  the  California 
acreage  was  killed  back  by  frost  and  the  ^00-bushel  yield  realized  this  year  was 
considerably  below  the  record  vield  of  ^55  bushels  harvested  in  19^9. 
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S¥S£TP0TAT0E S i     The  downward  trend  in  sweetpotato  acreage  was  reversed  in  I9U9  and 

there  has  "been  a  further  expansion  in  acreage  this  year.  Conditions 
were  generally  favorable  for  transplanting  and  even  though  development  has  "been 
retarded  in  sone  areas,  above-average  yields  are  indicated  for  most  States.  The 
57f2>92,000  bushel  crop  now  indicated  is  7  percent  larger  than  last  year's  production 
but  6  percent  below  average.    This  year's  crop  promises  to  exceed  the  production  of 
each  of  the  past  three  years.    Sweetpotato  plantings  of  589,000  acres  are  slightly 
below  the  acreage  indicated  by  growers1  March  intentions-to-plant  reports^    Acreage  1 
for  harvest  in  1950  is  estimated  at  53*+»000  acres.    This  is  8  percent  larger  than 
the  5^2,000  acres  harvested  in  19^+9  but  14  percent  below  average.    The  prospective 
yield  per  acre  for  1950  is  1  bushel  below  the  unusually  high  yield  harvested  in  19V 
but  o  bushels  above  average « 

Only  in  the  ninor  producing  States  of  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma  is  a  reduction  in 
acreage  indicated  for  1950.    Of  the  principal  swcetpota~to  producing  States,  the 
greatest  expansion  of  acreage  has  been  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  where  in- 
creases of  25  percent  and  IS  percent,  respectively,  are  indicated.    With  acreage 
allotments  tending  to  reduce  the  cotton  and  peanut  a.creage,  growers  in  some  areas 
are  turning  to  sweetpc tatoes  as  an  alternative  cash  crop.    Until  near  the  end  of  the 
marketing  season,  prices  received  for  the  19^9  crop  were  satisfactory.    Even  though 
the  19^9  marketing  season  is  closing  with  disappointing  prices  in  some  areas, 
especially  in  Louisiana,  growers'  plans  for  1950  were  fairly  well  fixed  before  prices 
borke.     In  the  Carol inas  and  Georgia,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  marketing  officals 
and  others  interested  in  sweetpotato  production  have  encouraged  production  of  this 
crop  and  much  of  the  increased  acreage  in  these  States  represents  commercial  plant- 
ings.    In  Northampton  County  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  an  increased  number 
of  farmers  are  growing  sweetpo tatoes  commercially  for  the  first  time.    Also,  there 
has  been  some  expansion  of  commercial  acreage  in  Mississippi,  particularly  in  Copiah 
County. 

'The  Now  Jersey  crop  is  a  week  or  two  lato,  but  stands  are  even  and  vines 
healthy.     In  the  North  Central  States,  there  has  been  ample  moisture,  and  above- 
average  yields  are  indicated  for  each  sweetpotato  producing  State. 

Yield  prospects  arc  also  favorable  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Above- 
average  yields  are  indicated  for  each  of  these  States  except  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
A  yield  that  equals  or  exceeds  the  19^9  yield  is  in  prospect  for  each  of  these  State?  * 
except  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     In  the  latter  State,  yield  prospects  were  re- 
duced by  a  hot,  dry  June.    During  June  there  was  also  some  hot,  dry  weather  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  cf  Virginia,  but  yield  prospects  were  not  seriously  affected. 

In  the  South  Central  States,  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  trans- 
planting, and  development  of  the  crop  prior  to  July  1  was  very  good.    The  yield  now 
indicated  for  each  of  these  States  is  above  average.    However,  in  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Oklaiioma,  a  yield  somewhat  lower  than  in  19^9  is  indicated.    In  Louisiana,  vines 
have  made  excellent  growth,  but  heavy  rains  have  retarded  "root"  development  in  some 
areas. 

SUGAR  BEETS?     Sugar  beet  production  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  now  indicated 

at  12,526,000  tons,  the  largest  crop  of  record*    This  compares  with 
10,197,000  tons  produced  last  year  and  the  previous  record  crop  of  12,503»000  tons 
produced  in  19^7 •    The  acreage  of  sugar  beets  planted  for  the  1950  crop  is  estimated 
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at  1,010,000  acres,  eonpared  with  769,000  acres  planted  for  the  19^9  crop  —  an 
increase  of  31  percent.     This  year's  planted  acreage  is  the  largest  since  X$he>  and 
represents  the  third  year  of  record  in  which  the  acreage  exceeded  a  million  acres. 
The  1942  planted  acreage  totaled  1,048,000  acres  and  that  of  1933  totaled  1,036,000 
acres. 

All  States  growing  sugar  beets,  except  Ohio,  increased  the  planted  acreage 
this  year.  The  three  nost.  important  producing  States,  California,  Colorado,  .and 
Michigan,  increased  acreage  planted  by  46,  21,  and  27  percent,  respectively. 

•   Spring  planted  beets  in  California  were  seeded  earlier  than  usual  this  year 
and  the  crop  is  progressing  well;  harvest  of  fall  planted  beets  is  well  advanced. 
In  nost  other  States  the  season  has  not  been  favorable.     Cool  weather  delayed  seodingj 
and  frost,  hail,  and  high  winds  necessitated  considerable  reseeding  and  caused  some 
acreage  abandonment.    This  year's  harvested  acreage  is  expected  to  .total  924,000 
acres,  compared  with  6S7»000  acres  last  year  and  the  record  high  of  9^3 #0O0  acres 
harvested  in  1933  ♦ 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SIRUP:    The  acreage  of  Sugarcane  for  sirup  is  estimated  at  59,000 

acres,  which  compares  with  69,0.00  acres  harvested  in  1949. 
Low  prices  for  sirup  have  discouraged  growers,  and  reductions  are  being  made  in  all 
principal  States.    Sugarcane  acreage  for  sirup  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years, 
each  of  the  last  3  years  having  successively  mcde  record  lows.    The  present  estimate 
for  1950  is  JLess  than  half  that  harvested  during  the  1930's. 

SUGAR  CAKE  FOR  SUGAR  A3>TD  SEED:    Prospective  production  of  cane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 

indicated  at  7t597fOOO  tons.    This  compares  with 
6,796,000  tons  in  1949  and  the  10-year  average  of  5,915,000. 

Excellent  yields  are  indicated  in  both  producing  States.     In  Florida,  where 
cane  is  grown  .under  water  control,  the  crop  is  making  excellent  progress.  The 
season  in  Louisiana  has  been  relatively  wet  'so  far  and  cane  has  made  good  growth. 
Damage  frocrborers  has  been  relatively  small  except  in  parts  of  St.  Mary  Parish  and 
in  scattered  localities  in  Iberville  Parish. 

This  year!s  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  estimated  at  337.000 
acres,  compared  with  337*700  acres  last  year  and  the  l'O^year  average  of  300,9^0 
acres.    The  acreage  this  year  is  down  one  percent,  from  300,000  acres  to  297»000 
acres,  in  Louisiana  and  up  six  percent,  from  37»700  acres  to  40,000  acres,  in  Florida. 

SORGO  SIRUP;    The  estimate  of  97,000'  acres  of  sorghum  to  be  harvested  for  sirup  is 

about  S  percent  above  the  90,000  acres  harvested  last  year.  Except 
for  last  year,  however,  it  is.  the  smallest  acreage  of  record  (1913  to  date).  Small 
increases  over  last  year  are  indicated Jfor  most  of  the  Southeastern  States. 

TOBACCO:    Total  production  of  all  tobaccos  is  forecast  at  1,932  million  pounds 

for  1950.    This  is  2  percent  below  the  crop  of  last  year  when  1,970 
million  pounds  were  grown.      The  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  burley  which- 
is  estimated  at  499  million  "pounds  compared  with  560  million  in  19^9*    The  flue ~ cured 
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crop  of  1,150  million  pounds  exceeds  last  year's  production  when  1,115  million 
pounds  were  harvested.    Indicated  production  of  fire- cured  at  62.4  million  pounds 
is  "below  the  1949  crop  "by  a"bout  13  percent.    A  reduction  is  also  shown  for  dark 
air- cared  which  is  placed  at  33.7  million  pounds  compared  with  35.9  million  last  - 
year. 

The  outlook  for  production  of  the  classes  of  cigar  tobaccos  lacks  uniformity. 
The  crop  of  fillers  is  estimated  at  71.9  million  pounds  compared  with  68.0  in  1949. 
The  hinder  crop  is  placed  at  66.3  million  pounds  or  8  percent  ahove  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand  the  crop  of  wrappers  at  13.9  million  pounds  is  sharply  down t from 
last  years  record  when  17.1  million  pounds  were  grown. 

In  Georgia  and  Florida  the  extremely  warm  winter  caused  plants  to  grow  too 
fast;  "blue  meld  damage  was  heavy  in  some  plant  "beds;  and  dry  weather  at  planting 
time  made  for  general  irregularity  of  stands.    In  all  other  areas  moisture  at  plant- 
ing  time  was  adequate  to  excessive.    This  resulted  in  generally  delayed  setting  "by 
10  days  to  2  weeks.    All  setting  was  completed  in  the  more  northern  areas  "by  July  1. 
Harvesting  a&d  curing  are  well  advanced  in  the  type  14  area  where  dry  weather  hastened 
maturity.    In  the  type  13  area  priming  is  generally  under-way. 

The  total  acreage  of  all  tohaccos,  1,595,800  acres,  compares  with  1,630,300 
acres  harvested  in  1949*  Reductions  in  acreage  allotments  from  last  year  for  hurley, 
dark  air-cured  and  dark  fired  "brought  ahout  reductions  in  these  tohaccos.  The 
slight  increase  in  flue- cured  acreage  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  these  reductions. 
The  indicated  acreage  of  flue- cured  at  954,000  acres  is  2  percent  ahove  the  acreage 
harvested  last  year,  while  hurley  with  408,000  acres  is  i0  percent  "below  that  of 
1949. 

The  acreage  of  fire- cured  tohacco  is  placed  at  53,700  acres  compared  with  60,4C0 
acres  in  1949.    At  29,300  acres,  . dark- air- cur ed  is  9  percent  lower  than  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1949.    The  acreage  of  cigar  fillers,  estimated  at  46,600  acres,  is  5 
percent  aoove  last  year;  the  hinder  acreage,  41,100  acres,  compares  with  38,800 
acres  last  year.    In  contrast  with  other  classes  of  cigar  tohacco,  the  acreage  of 
wrajjpers  was  substantially  reduced;  the  acreage  is  estimated  at  13,000,  compared  with 
15,600  acres  in  1949. 

i  '  ■■ '  '*  -'• 

HAY;    iiore  than  7t%  million  acres  of  hay  prohahly  will  he  harvested  in  the  United  j 

States  this  year.    This  would  he  three-fifths  of  a  million  acres  more  than 
intended  early  in  the  spring  and  with  the  exception  of  3  war  years,  the  largest 
acreage  on  record.     In  some  areas  an  extended  winter  feeding  season  drew  heavily 
upon  supplies  which  farmers,  now  hope  to  rebuild.   A  probable  yield  of  1.37  tons  per 
acre  indicates  a  total  production  of  mere  than  103  million  tons,  exceeding  the  1949 
crop  "by  4  million  tons  and  the  1939-48  average  "by  3  million  tons. 

The  increased  acreage  is  attributed  primarily  to  shifts  from  production  of 
small  grains  and  corn,  with  the  need  for  larger  reserve  supplies  of  hay  an  impor- 
tant factor.  '  Acreage  of  corn  in  the  Horth  Central  ^tates  is  down  sharply  and  this 
region,  accounting  for  about  half  the  Nation1  s  hay  acreage,  will  harvest  hay  from 
nearly  3  million  more  acr^s  than  in  1949.    An  extended  feeding  season  in  these 
northern  States  "because  of  the  late  spring  and  delayed  growth,  of  pasture  grasses 
reduced  hay  stocks  in  many  States  to  relatively  low  levels  so  that  a  large  crop  is 
needed  this  year.   -In  the  lTortheast  a  dry  summer  in  1949  gave  new  seedings  a  poor 
start  and  winter  killing  was  severe  in  some  localities,  hut  acreage  of  all  hays, 
nevertheless,  exceeds  that  of  1949.    Nearly  all  Western  States  are  increasing  hay 
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acreage  from  a  year  ago  while  South  Atlantic  and  South  Centra.!  States  generally  re- 
port decreases*  The  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  clover-timothy  for  harvest  is  up  sharp— 
ly  and  accounts  for  practically  all  of  the  increase  in  the  U„  S0  hay  acreage* 

•The  1950  alfalfa  hay  crop  is  expected  to  "be  39"  and  one~third  million  tons  from 
million  acres*     The  estimated  acreage  is  record  high,  exceeding  last  yearns 
mark  by  6  percent  and  the  1939-48  average  "by  23  percent*    Last  year  38,546,000  tons 
were  harvested  from  17,288;000  acres*    Interest  in  production    of  alfalfa  continues 
to  grov/j.     In  South  Central  States  a  slight  decline  in  acreage  is  in  prospect,  "but 
in  all  other  regions  acreage  increases  over  1949  range  from  4  to  10  percent.  In 
such  important  alfalfa,  producing  States  as  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  ITebraska,  Minnesota 
and  Iowa9  increases  are  from  2  to  19  percent.     Sufficient  irrigation  and  ground 
water  has  permitted  increased  alfalfa  acreage  in  most  of  the  western  and  Pacific 
Coast  States,  California,  having  a  10  percent  increase  over  1949n 

The  acreage  of  clover-timothy  hay  for  harvest  is  indicated  to  "be  21  million 
acres,  1,, 800,000  acres  above  the  previous  year9  but  nearly  750j000  acres  below  the 
1939-48  average*    lo'.tal  production  of  28|-  million  tons  is  indicated,,    In  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions  acreage  of  clover- timothy  hay  will  be  less  than 
in  1949;  North  Atlantic  States  show  little  change.    Western  States  indicate  a  1 
percent  increase  and-  North  Central  States  an  18  percent  increase  over  1949* 

Acreage  of  lespedeza  hay  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but,  with  lower 
expected  yields,  less  than  8  million  tons  of  lespedeza  hay  probably  will  be  cut 
from  the  7  million  acres  intended  for  harvest <,    Lespedeza,  which  is  widely  grown 
in  a  "broad  belt  extending  from  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  westward  to  Eastern  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  is  a.  late  growing  legume  much  used  for  pasture  and  the  acreage  final- 
ly cut  for  hay  will  depend  on  the  relative  need  of  individual  farmers  for  hay  and 
pasture,    Seductions  in  acreage  of  peanuts  again  force  a  decrease  in  acreage  from 
which  peanut  vines  will  be  saved  for  hay.     The  acreage  in  cowpea  hay  is  down  about 
8  percent,  but  the  acreage  of  soybeans  for  hay  has  increased  in  nearly  all  impor- 
tant States^ 

Farmers  and  ranchers  expect  to  cut  slightly  less  wild  hay  acreage  than  in  1949© 
Increases  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  more  than  offset  by  de- 
creases in  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,,    Total  production  of 
more  than  12  million  tons  is  indicated  from  nearly  15  million  acres  to  be  harvested© 
This  is  not  much  different  from  last  year0 

PAS  TUBES  g    On  July  1  this  year  farm  pastures  were  furnishing  about  average  feed  for 

livestocko    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  condition  of  pastures  on  July  1 
was  85  percent  of  normal 8  the  same  as  on  that  date  a  year  ago  and  also  equal  to  the 
1939-48  average 0     Compared  with  a  month  ago,  condition  on  July  1  was  up  2  points* 
Pasture  feed  condition  was  mostly  good  to  excellent  in  a  broad  area,  extending  from 
the  Pacific  ITorthwest  eastward  through  the  northernmost  Great  Plains  States,  the 
Great  "Lake  States-,  east  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  from  the  Corn  Belt  south  to  the 
Gulf ft    Drought  conditions  which  prevailed  in  late  spring  in  the  Southwest,  persis- 
ted during  June  and  range  and  pasture  feed  condition  continued  to  deteriorate* 
Moisture  supplies  were  short  in  some  South  Atlantic  States  and  pastures  were  pro- 
viding less  feed  than  a  month  earlier « 
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In  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  from  Maryland  northward,  pastures  furnished 
feed  abundqntiy  during  June  after  getting  off  to  a  slow  start  in  early  spring.  On 
July  1,  the  condition  of  pastures  in  this  area  was  much  "better  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier  when  drought  conditions  persisted,,     Compared  with  a  month  ago, 
Few  Jersey  pastures  had  "begun  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  dry  weather.    A  few 
scattered  dry  areas  also  existed  in  Maryland,  Hew  York,  and  coastal  Hew  England. 

Dry  weather  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
southern  Alabama  caused  pastures  to  dry  up  rapidly  during  late. June  in  the  areas 
affected,  and  the  condition  of  pastures  in  these  three  St.ates  was  from  10  to  16 
points  below  the  high  condition  prevailing  a  year  ago.    Beneficial  rains  fell  over 
the  drought  areas  of  Florida  in  early  July,,  " 

Pastures  were  mostly  good  to  excellent  from  the  Great  Lakes  States  southward 
through    the  central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  States,  and  down  to  the  Gulf,     All  State 
in  this  "broad  area,  except  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  reported  higher 
July  1  pasture  feed  conditions  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.     Except  in  a 
few  of  the  southern  States  in  this  group,  pastures  improved  substantially  from 
June  1  to  July  1.     Some  southeastern  and  west  central  Minnesota  counties  were  in 
need  of  rain  on  July  1.     A  dry  are?  also  existed  in  east  Central  Wisconsin  and  the 
northern  section  of  the  lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Pastures  and  ranges  improved  rapidly  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  States  of 
Montana  and  Horth  Dakota  as  almost  ideal  growing  conditions  prevailed  during  June. 
South  Dakota  pastures  and  ranges  began  to  suffer  from  dry  weather  in  late  June, 
but  were  still  furnishing  fairly  good  feed  on  July  1,    Ranges  ^nd  pastures  in 
western  Nebraska  were  dry  on  July  1,  as  were  pastures  in  the  western  half  of  Kansas. 
Ranges  and  pastures  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  generally  good  during  June,  but  new 
growth  had  been  checked  by  late  June  in  some  areas  and  grasses  were  beginning  to 
cure.     The  reported  July  1  pasture  condition  in  the  last  four  States  named  was  well 
below  the  high  condition  prevailing  a  year  earlier  and  except  for  Texas,  also 
below  average. 

Drought  conditions  persisted  in  the  Southwest  and  southern  Rocky  Mountain 
States.     In  ITew  Mexico,  the  condition  of  pastures  on  July  1  averaged  39  percent 
of  normal  which  except  for  July  1,  1934,  is  the  lowest  for  the  date  in  records 
covering  almost  70  years.     In  Colorado,  the  average  condition  of  pastures  was  the 
lowest  reported  since  193^  and  otherwise  the  lowest  in  about  65  years  record1,  A 
forced  movement  of  livestock  out  of  southeast  Colorado  was  reported  in  late  June 
as  a  result  of  the  short  pastures  and  ranges  in  that  area.    The  reported  condition 
of  pastures  on  July  1,  for  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Kevada  was  well  below  average  and  a 
year  earlier.     Prospects  for  late  summer  and  fall  grazing  in  this  broad  area  are 
very  poor. 

Rainfall  accompanied  by  reasonably  cool  weather  promoted  fairly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  pasture  feed  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.    The  reported  July  1 
condition  for  all  three  of  these  States  was  above  last  month  and  the  seme  date  a 
year  earlier.     The  reported  condition  was  slightly  below  average,  however, 

Washington  dairymen  were  reported  using  portable  sprinklers  to  help  maintain 
good  pasture  growth.     The  reported  condition  for  California  was  down  slightly  from 
June  1,  but  was  well  above  the  condition  reported  a  year  earlier.     Native  pasture 
feed  has  matured  at  lower  elevations,  but  in  general  the  supply  of  grass  for 
late  summer  and  fall  grazing  is  adequate.     Irrigated  pastures  in  California  are 
good. 
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MILK  PaOSTTCTIOIT?    V/ith  the  seasonal  jfeale  o'f  milk  flow  .coning  >  little  later  than 

last  year,  mi Ik' 'prc-dttc ti  on  on  United  States  farms  during  June 
exceeded  that  of  19^9  by  about  2  percent*    Output  for  the  month  is  estimated  <at 
12.6  billion  pornds,  less  than  in  June  of  either  19^5  or  19^7,  but  higher  than  in' or; 
other  mon-th  in  22  years  of  -  record.;  'Excellent  green  .feed  from  pasture  coupled  vith 
moderate  'temperatures  favored  a  heavy:  rate"  of  milk  production  per  cow  by  the  Haticn' 
closely  dulled  herds.  :  -. 

In  the  past  3  years,-  milk  output  for  June  has  just  about  kept  pace  with 
population  growth.    The  June  1950  per  cap-it  a#  production  averaged  2.78  pounds  per 
day  compared  with  2.77  pounds  in  both  j§48  and  19.^9.    Except  for  these  2  years, 
however,  production  per  capita  was  the  smallest  for  June  since  193^»  and  was  about 
10  percent  below  the  19^2  peek  for  the  month. 

•  ) 

June  nilk  jjroduction  this  year,  in  terms  of  usual  seasonal  relationships,  was 
equivalent  to  an  annual  production  rate  of  about  120  billion  pounds..  Milk 
production  in  the  first  half  of  195u  totaled  62.9  billion  pounds,  about  1  h  billion 
pounds  more  then  the  sane  period  last  year  and  only  a  little  less  then  in  the  first 
half  of  19^5 t  tke  year  in  which  United  States  milk  production  reached  its-  all- tine 
peak  of  121.5  billion  pounds* 
» 

.-.  Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  on  July  1  averaged  19*71 
pounds  per  -day,  a  new  high  record  for  the  date.    In  the  Horth  Central  States,  where 
pastures  developed  late  this  year,  lush  green  feed  was  well  maintained  through  June 
and  nilk  production  showed  much  loss  than -'the  usual  drop  from  June  1  to  July  1. 
In  the  Horth  Atlantic  area,  production  per  cow  continued  somewhat  above  a  year 
ago,  but  on  July  1  was  only  7  percent  higher  than  the  1939-43  average  as  compared 
with  13  to  24  percent  above  average  for  the  first  ^!  norths  this  year.    Eot,  dry 
weather  in  parts  of  the  South  tended  to  reduce  nilk  flow,  especially  in  States  in 
the  lower  Atlantic,  eastern  Gulf,  and  southern  Groat  Plains  areas. .   In  the  South 
Atlantic  region  of  States,  production  per  cow  on  July  1  was  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago,  and  in  the  South  Centre,!  group  it  was  5  percent  below.    In  both  of  those 
southern  regions,  production  per  cow  was  substantially  above  the  10-yoer  average 
for  July  1.    In  the  Western  group  of' States,  nilk  production  per  cow  was  favored 
by  improved  pastures  in  more  northerly  areas  end  continued  a  little  above  a  year 
ago  and  well  above  average. 

The  percentage  of  nilk  cows  in  crop  correspondents1  herds  reported  in  produc- 
tion on  July  1  averaged  76.7  percent,  compared  with  a  range  of  77.2  to  '77.4  percent 
for  the  seme  date  in  the  past  3  years,  and  the  1939-48  average  of  76.8  percent  for 
July  1.     In  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Western  regions,  the-  seasonal  down-turn  in  per- 
centage of  cows  milked  came  a  month  earlier  then  usual  this  year,  following  an 
unusually  high  level  of  percentage  milked  in  earlier  months e     In  the  West  north 
Central  States,  the-  July  1  average,  was  the  highest  since  1941,  but  in  the  South. 
Central  States  the  percentage  milked  was  the  lowest  on  record  fcr  the  date. 

In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Missouri-, '  Virginia,  Horth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  California,  June  milk  production  established  a  new  high  record  for  the 
month.     In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  milk  output  was  second  to  that  in  June  19^9»  and 
in  several  other  States,  including  hew  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mi chigan, Alabama  and  Utah 
this  June's  production  has  been  exceeded  in  only  1  or  2  years.  On  the  other  head,  in 
Oklahoma.,  farm  milk  production  was  the  smallest  for  the  month  in  21  years  of 
record,  and  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  it  was  below  both 
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average  ana  last  year.  Wisconsin1 s  June  output  of  1,721  million  pounds  topped  all 

States  and  was  followed  "by  Minnesota  with  88 0  million  pounds,  and  Iowa  630  million 
pounds. 


Estimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on  Farms,  Selected  States  l/ 
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POULTRY  AIID  SG-G  PRODUCTION:    Parm  flocks  laid  5,168,000,000  eggs  in  June— 5  percent 

more  than  in  June  last  year  and  7  percent  more  than  the 
1939-48  average    Egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  the  South  Central,  where  production  decreased  2  percent.  Increases 
from  a  year  ago  were  13  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  7  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  5  percent  in  the  West,  4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States.    Egg  production  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
34,489,000,000  eggs  —  6  percent  more  than  in  1949  and  12  percent  above  the  average. 

Pate  of  egg  production  in  Juno  was  16.15  eggs  per  layer,  a  record  high  rate 
for  the  month,  compared  with  16.05  last  year  and  the  average  of  15. 30.    The  rate 
reached  new'  highs  in  the  Vest  North  Central 'and  Western  States.     It  was  above  the 
rate  of  Last  year  -in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States,  where  decreases  were  1  and  3  percent  respectively.    Bate  per  layer 
on  hand  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  94.1  eggs  compared  with  93«8  last 
year  and  the  average  of  86.0  eggs. 

There  wore  about  320,067,000  layers  in  farm  flocks  in  June  —  5  percent  more 
than  in  June  last  year  and  2  percent  above  the  average.    Layers  were  up  from  last 
year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Increases  were  9  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
7  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  4  percent  in  the  West,  3  percent  in  the  East 
North  Central,  2  percent  in-  the  South  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  South  Central 
States.    The  decrease  in  the  number  of  layers  from  June  1  to  July  1  was  about  5 
percent,  the  same  as  last  year,  compared  with  the  average  of  6  percent. 
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Chicks  and  young  chickens  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at  490,260,000,  the 
smallest  number  on  this  date  since  1937  —  11  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  16 
percent  below  the  average.    Young  chicken  holdings  on  July  1  were  smaller  then  a 
year  ago  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Decreases  were  19  percent  in  the  South 
Central,  lb  percent  in  the  South  Atlnntic,  12  percent  in  the  West,  9  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central,  7  percent  in  the  East  Forth  Central  and  6  percent  in  the  Forth 
Atlantic  States. 

KEFS  AFD  PULIETS  OF  LAYING  AGE ,  CHICKS  AFD  Y0TJFG  CHICKENS 
AFT)  EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  OF  FARMS ,  JULY  1 


?      Forth  :S. Forth  :  U.  Forth  :     South    :     South    :  _  :  United 

!  Atlantic: central  :  Central  ;  Atlantic:  Central  :  ;es j0rn  .  States 


HEFS  AFD  PULLSTS  OF  LAYIFC-  ACS 

OF  FARMS, JULY  1 

(Ay. ) 

Thousands 

1939-48 

39,073 

59,78*+ 

88,370  28,480 

60,704 

28,574 

304,985 

1949 

42,595 

58,401 

84,811  28,400 

54,688 

29,680 

298,575 

1950 

46,463 

60,939 

89,896  28,891 

54,554 

31,053 

311,796 

CHICKS  AFT)  Y0UFG  CHICKEFS  OF 

FARMS ,  JULY 

1 

(Av. ) 

Thousands 

1939-48 

68,615 

121,757 

185,479  57,060 

105,068 

42,428 

580,40? 

1949 

70,2*18 

114,624 

172,132  52,333 

97,552 

43,864 

550,753 

1950 

65,912 

106,509 

155,970  44,013 

79,474 

38,382 

490,260 

EGOS 

LAID  PER  100  LAYERS  OF  FARMS ,  JULY  1 

(Av. ) 

Fumher 

1939-48 

51.9 

50.0 

49.2  42.1 

41.2 

50.9 

47*6 

19*4-9 

50.4 

52.5 

53.7  44.7 

43.9 

53.9 

50.4 

1950 

53.4 

53.0 

53.5  44.0 

42,3 

53.7 

50.6 

Prices  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  30. 1  cents  per  dozen 
compared  with  last  year's  record  June  high  of  44.1  cents.    Egg  prices  increased  0.5 
cents  during  the  month  ended  June  15  compared  with  0.7  cents  last  year  and  with  the 
average  increase  of  1,0  cents.     Shell  egg  markets  were  steady  to  firm  during  June. 
Prices  tended  upward  particularly  on  top  grade  eggs. 

Farmers  received  an  average  price  of  22.1  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  sold  in  mid-June.    This  was  0.4  cents  "below  the  May  price  and  4.0  cents 
"below  last  year's  June  price.     Markets  were  irregular  during  June.     Fowl  prices 
advanced  in  the  Central  and  Southern  areas,  declined  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  were, 
unchanged  on  Eastern  Markets.  Roasters  prices  were  weak  and  lower.     Smaller  sizes  of 
hroilers  and  fryers  were  moderately  higher  on  the  Eastern  markets,  "but  for  larger 
sizes  the  trend  was  lower,  itfith  largest  declines  on  the  Pacific  Coast#     Supplies  of 
poultry  during  the  month  were  liberal. 

Turkey  prices  on  June  15  averaged  28,8  cents  per  pound  live  weight  compared 
with  33.4  cents  a  year  ago.    Marketing  of  "breeder  hens  is  a"bout  complete.  The 
first  of  the  1950  turkey  crop  "began  arriving  on  the  Inrger  markets # 

The  mid-June  cost  of  feed  for  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3*6l 
per  100  pounds  compared  with  $3.43  a  year  ago.     The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and 

turkey-feed  price  relationships  continue  to  "be  less  favorable  than,  a  year  ago. 
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mum  full  111 1 1  in  11  ri  1  tt  1 11  m :  1 1  m  n  mil  mill  it  1  ti  nittt  Hi  tin  illimiHimmitttii 

EARi/USOSJJ  ACHSAG^  OF  CROPS,  TJiT 

m  111 1  ti  in  nil  it  mitt  till  nil  tin  1 
t  i  it'  1 1             ~n     r*~i — ■  /•* 

1TLB  STATrS, 

IIMIITIIIMIIIIIIIMIMMIIMIIIMllll 

-L7'~7 

•  » 

< 

c 

O  tj  X  ^IlLUii S  *# 

Tflieat 

J-  t>  cxx 

1  0  rvT*n .  n  "1 1  •  1 

Barley  I 

(  t  7*1  /"*  "1  n  A  n  n  o*! 

\  1  XlC  _L  UCLL  Ilg  « 

Winter  * 

»  • 

■Spring  ■ 

All 

•  » 

• 

S J ruu y 
acres 

• 

* 

lr 

Thousand 

• 

1929 

97,805 

38,153 

13,564 

83378 

41 a 241 

22ol51 

63,392 

1930 

101,^65 

39,847 

12,629 

8,862  . 

41,111 

21,526 

62,637 

1931 

106,866 

40,193 

11,131 

10,281 

43,488 

14, 216 

57,704 

1932 

110,577 

41,700 

13,206 
9864l 

11,158 

36,101 

21,750 

57,351 

1933 

105*918 

36*52$ 

11,788 

30,343 

19,076 

49,424 

1934 

92,193 

29,455 

6,577 

11,724 

34,633 

89664 

43,347 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

12s43o 

14,620  , 

33,602 

17,703 

51,305 

1936 

93,154  • 

33,654 

3,329 

10,762 

37,944 

11,181 

49*125 

1937 

93,930 

35,542 

9,969 

11,741 

47,075 

17,094 

64,169 
69,197 

1938 

92,160  : 

36,042 

10  j  610 

14,272 

49,567 

19.630 

1939 

88,279 

33,460 

12,739 

15S 679 

37,681 

14,988 

52,669 

1940 

86,429 

35,431 

13*525 

19,370 

36,095 

17,178 

53 9 273 

1941 

85,357 

38,161 

14,276 

17,905 

39,773 

169 157 

55*935 

1942 

87,367 

^8.197 

l65953 

15,004 
16 ,413  ■ 

36*020 

13 , 753 

49,773 

1943 

92,060 

38,914 

14,900 

34,563 

16,792 

51,355 

1944 

94,014 

39,672 

12 5 301 

18,033 

41,125 

18,624 

59*7^9 

1945 

38,079 

41,933 

10,465 

14,751  • 

46,989 

18,131 ■ 

65,120 

1946 

88,489 

435205 

10 5 411 

13,834 

48,350 

13,725- 

67*075 

1947 

83,932 

38 , 451 

11*014 

11,330  . 

54,835 

19,554 

74,389 

19^8 

86,067 

40,198 

11,987 

13,176 

53,515 

19,502 

73,017 

1949 

86,735 

40 9 560 

9,379 

11,490 

55,453 

21,298  . 

76,751 

1950  1/ 

83,091 

42,765 

11,233 

15,060 

43,104 

17,409 

60,513 

Year 


xtye 


Sice 


t  Flaxseed 


Cotton 


All  hay 


Tobacco 


Thousand  acres 


1929 

j  \ 

133 

860 

3,049 

43,232 

69,531 

1,980.0 

1930 

3: 

,646 

966 

3,780 

42,444 

67,947 

2,124,2 

1931 

3: 

,159. 

965 

2,431 

33,704, 

63, 160 

1,988,1 

1932. 

3; 

.350 

374 

1,988 

35:391 

7Q ,412 

1,404,6 

1933 

2j 

f405 

793 

1,341 

29,383 

68,439 

1,739,4 

1934 

13 

,921 

812 

1,002 
2,126 

26,866 

65,387 

1,273.1 

1935 

L, 

,066 

317 

27,509 

63,550 

1,439.1 

1936 

2; 

(694. 

981 

1,125 

29 » 755 

67,732 

1,440,9 

1937 

3: 

►  825 

1.099 
1,076 

927 

33*623 

66,001 

1,752.8 

1938' 

4: 

►  087' 

905 

24,243 

68,175 

1,600,7 

1939- 

% 

,822 

1*045 

2,171 

23*805* 

69.243 

1,999.7 

1940 

3, 

,204 

1,069 

3,182 
3,266 

23,861 

73,053 
73,136 

1,410,2 

1941 

►  573- 

1,214 

22,236 

1,306,5 

1942 

3 

,792' 

1,457 

4,408  ■ 

22,602 

74,827 

1,377.3 

1943 

2. 

,652- 

1,472 

5,691 

21,610 

77,004 

1,458,0 

1944 

2j 

,132 

1,430 

2,610 

19,651 

77,541 

1,751.1 

1945 

1, 

,356 

1,494 

3,785 

17,083 

77,017 

1,82.2,5 

1946- 

1, 

>607 

1,574 

2,432 

17,674- 

74,173 

1,963.4 

1947' 

2. 

>010  . 

1,693 

4,030 

21,380 

75,439 

1,852.7 

1948 

2. 

,096 

1,781 

4,859 

22,921 

73,208 

1,554.6 

1949 

Ij 

,558 

1,821 
•  1,607 

4,380 
3,738 

27  ,230 

72,835 

1,630,3 
l  ,595,  8 

1950  1/ 

1, 

,852 

75,686 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

July 

11,  1^59  

July 

3:00 

•D    T-T       /?    C-    n  \ 

■  ntui  mi !  ■  i  u  iitiittin 

H  II  II  1  II 1 tltttt  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 

11 1  n  11 11 1 1  miriti  11 1 1  in  1 1 

SD  ACHUlCrZ 

,itiii:itin  Mil  111*1  »|f  »miiimi»tir  ml*'  ,11  tmil'tlf  lift  III 

OF  CROPS,  U1TITSD  SUM 

: 1 1  tu  1  it :  1 1  riiifii  111 11 1  mm imii  t iniit  1  'it 1 1  in  1111 1  inn  1 1 1  m  1;  1 1 1 1 11  m mil t ir  111 1 1  nn  1 1 ;  •  11 1 11 

ES,  1929-50  (Continued) 

Be  r.nsf 

:  Peas, 

:  Soybeans  :  CoT/poas  : 

r'pq  vm  t  r 

» 

!  •  Sug.ar 

Year  : 

dry 

:  •  dry 

.        1  or 

;  grown  ; 

&-1  y  **»* 

• 

•  beets 

: 

edible 

:  field 

!     at  otie 

a  UociliS 
/H     0  /~» f>  r"* 

j.T.0.  acios 

alone 

1929 

1,845 

192 

2.49Q 

70O 

1»21*+ 

l«o27 

63  8 

1930 

2,160 

229 

3  .07? 

19074 

1,357 

1 .4^  * 

776 

1931  . 

it  9^7 

241 

1     t  In 
1  ,  141 

2,093 

1  ,.771 

71  2 

1932 

i,43l 

219 

9  704 

1,001 

3,023 

?  .0^2 

764 

1933 

1,729 

258 

9  ^97 

1,0*4^4 

1  .717 

^  -  jJ 

1934 

l,46l 

277 

J ,  (  0  v 

1,556 

2,713 

2 .01  ^ 

770 

1935 

1,365  . 

320 

0  ,  7OO 

2,915 

2,342 

1936 

1,62.6 

236 

0,127 

2,359 

3,373 

2 , 12  ( 

r  rP 

1937 

1,695 

227 

r,  999 

2,586 

J  ,0*4-0 

1  „Q67 
-1- ,  7  ^  ( 

7^2 
1  ^  J 

1933 

1,643 

165 

(  »J-LO 

3,035 

3 s 290  • 

9  .  9l6 

09  < 

1939 

1,679 

169 

4,315 

j,10d  - 

9  Zhl 

Ql  R 

1940 

1,903 

247 

49  807 

3*357 

on  9 

7  -L/C 

19  4l 

2,019 

291 

iU  5  uoo 

5»BB9 

3,770 

9  h^i 

1942 

1,925 
2,362 

493 

4,329 

954 

19^3 

795 

14-101 

10,397 

2,223 

4,775 

550 

1944 

1,996 

719 

13,113 

10,232 

1,560 

3,831 

555 

1945 

1,435. 

518 

13,007 

10,661 

1,477 

3,844 

713 

1946 

1,616 

498 

11,662 

9,806 

1,215 

3r9l7 

802 

19^7 

1,759 

^90 

12,956 

11,212 
10,4-30- 

1,138 

4,112 

381 

1  0  / 1 Q 

1  ,yio 

292 

11,343 

1,117 

3,920 

09^ 

1  q4q 

J-  5  vJ.7  c 

335 

11,409  ' 

9,912 

1,177 

2,882 

687 

-L7_?u  A/ 

1  cm 
1*571 

215 

T_4.  ^49 

12,937 

1,152 

2,647 

924 

:  Sorgo 

t 

• 

• 
• 

Sweet-  I 

52  crops 

:  52."- crops 

Year 

:  for 

:  Sugarcane,  .  Potatoes  , 

harvest e 

3.  : planted  or 
•  gro\m  2/ 

,:     si  run 

• 

all 

potatoes 

2/ 

Th ousand  acres 


1929 

143 

31^.0 

3,030o2 

647 

355,295 

363, 

,028 

1930 

190 

31^.5 

3»13389 

670 

359,896 

369, 

,550 

1931 

313 

310,4 

3,^9.5 

854 

355,313 

370, 

375: 

,509 

1932 

.  35^ 

365*9 

3,568.2 

1,059 

36l,794- 

,471 

1933 

360 

375.3 

3,^22.6 

907 

330,850.. 

373s 

,124 

193^ 

330 

413.6 

3,599.2 

959 

294,736. 

333, 

,965 

1935 

285 

427.4 

3,^8.8 

1  944 

■  336,050, 

361, 

>rfo9 

1936 

245 

402e2 

2,959.9 

769 

313,845- 

360, 

.  990 

1937 

210 

^50  e2 

3, 054o 9 

768 

338,452 

363, 

,020 

1938 

197 

446.9 

2,370,1 

793 

333,445 

354 

,266 

1939 

189 

418.9 

2,8l2»8 

728.O 

321,884 

342. 

,645 

1940 

186 

369.7 

2,832.1 

647.7 

331,506 

347, 

,826 

1941 

176 

398.7  • 

2,692.6 

730.9 

335,310 

3^7  i 

|655 

1942 

221 

429.9 

2,670.8 

637.0 

339,307 

351; 

,  3  20 

1943 

207 

^31.9 

3,239.0 

"  2,735.6 

8-6.6 

34?,  771 

361 

,53^ 

1944 

187 

4L2.3 

726.0 

352,533 

365. 

,163 

1945 

'  159 

423,4 

2,700.2 

671c2 

346,510 

3563 

,910 

1946 

177 

430.8 
^33o2 

2,598o5 

676.I 

3^,99i 
349r01o 

35^-j 

,750 

1947 

161 

2,100.9 

593.9 

353; 

,6 '4 

1948 

110 

413.6 

2,109.3 

515.5 

352:,397 

363, 

780 

1949 

90 

4)6.7 

1,901.3 

5^1.9 

356,302 

369, 

660 

1950  1/ 

97 

396.0 

1,826.5 

534.1 

339,18o 

356, 

772 

T]  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  the  principal  crops  (as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  ninor  crops  as  shown  on 
pages  15  and  16  in  the  report  "Prospective  Plantings  for  1950",  issued  March  20,  1950. 
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PLANTED  ACHSAC-L  OF  CROPS,  1949  AND  1950 


1  Winter 

All  spring  ' 

Durum  : 

Other 

spring  : 

All 

S  tn  te 

:        wheat  l/  ! 

whea 

t  : 

wheat  : 

wheat  : 

t 

:  1949  : 

1950  : 

1949  : 

1950  : 

TH9  : 

1950  : 

1949  : 

1950  S 

T949*  : 

1°50 

Thousand  ac 

res 

i. .  x» 

425 

425 

4 

4 

MM 

4 

4 

A  Oft 

429 

it  t 

l! .  t)  . 

107 

109 

— 

«— . 

— 

MM 

107 

109 

926 

899 

— 

mm 

MM 

MM 



9o6 

o  y  y 

2,377 

2,139 

— 

mm 

MM 



2,oV  ^ 

2,10.; 

inu. 

1,775 

1,509 

— 

MM 

mm- 

MM 



1,775 

1 ,  DOl- 

T  "1  1 
111* 

■  2,043 

1,597 

9 

7 

t  ,  J, 

— 

9 

7 

2,0t>7 

1 , 60  -I 

Mien. 

•  1,303 

1,186 

— 

i  ,  | 

m— 

MM 

— 

l,o0o 

l,lob 

1/  IS. 

29 

29 

86 

64 

mm 

86 

64 

115 

93 

a  inn. 

85 

76 

1,215 

929 

97 

102 

1,118 

827 

1,300 

1 ,005 

*  Iowa 

430 

275 

16 

10 

MM* 

16 

10 

Mo . 

,  2,125 

1,764 

MM 

— 

-  — 

MM 

— 

'~>  1  OR 

<0  ,  J  /<-' 

1 ,  z7  o4 

IT.  Dak. 

— 

10,942 

8,714 

3, 236 

~i ,  o95 

7,706 

6,319 

10,942 

8  ,  /14 

e.Bak, 

293 

328 

4,075 

3 ,132 

350 

346 

3,715 

2,786 

4,368 

.  3 , 460 

ITehr, 

4,596 

3,999 

90 

63 

— m 

— 

90 

63 

4,686 ■ 

<t,Ub2 

jians. 

16,244 

12,807 

MM 

— 

mm 

— 

MM 

— 

16,244 

lo, oU / 

Del. 

68 

63 

— 

MM 

— 

68 

bo 

386 

351 

m  m 

— 

wmtm 

-M 

•  386 

Oc)l 

\Ta. 

507 

446 

■  %  1 

— 

■ft-,  , 

— 

MM 

MM 

507 

17.7a. 

93 

82 

MM 

— 

mm 

in 

MM 

MM 

93 

luC. 

512 

471 

MM 

— 

mm 

••  — 

MM 

IIP! 

512 

'J:  f  1 

s.c. 

203 

173 

MM 

mm 

— 

•  — 



— 

203 

1  fO 

G-a. 

205 

172 

— 

MM 

— - 

MM 

MM 

205 

lid 

420 

370 

HI'  ■ 

MM 

— 



MM 

420 

1'enn. 

327 

294 

— 

MM 

MM 

294 

Aia» 

15 

14 

  . 

—  ~ 



— 



MM 

i  p: 
lo 

14 

—  — 

til  s  s  . 

16 

11 





— 



— M 

Id 

11 

37 

33 



>«»* 

■MM 

MM 

MM 

or 

00 

Uj^:±a» 

7,552 

6,117 

MM 

MM 

6  117 

lav 

7,697 

6 , 235 

i    m  i 

~  — 

r ,  by  r 

6  235 

Jlnvi  4- 

1  ,  O  I  D 

1 ,508 

4,230 

3,807 

4,230 

&  807 

O,  bUD 

5,315 

T  r1  a  Vi  n 

1 ,038 

*934 

559 

559 

J. ,  oy  / 

.  1,493 

TJyo  • 

311 

286 

92 

82 

■  ■  >  m 

92 

82 

403 

368 

Colo. 

3,402 

2,892 

220 

154 

220 

154 

3,045 

531 

520 

23 

26 

23 

26 

554 

r  A> 

Ariz. 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Utah 

366 

359 

75 

65 

75 

65 

441 

.  424 

Hev. 

6 

6 

19 

21 

19 

21 

25 

27 

'/ash. 

2,551 

•2,219 

607 

492 

■  'X 

607 

492 

3,158 

2,711 

Oreg. 

910 

764 

297 

238 

297 

238 

1,207 

1,002 

Calif. 

7-10 

666 

740 

666 

U.S. 

62,372 

53,158 

22, 559 

18,367 

3,693 

2,843 

18,866 

15,524 

84,931  • 

71,525 

1/    Acreage  seeded,  in  preceding  fall. 
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UNITED  GT'AT^S  D^P^BTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural- economics  =         Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  fiteJll^^iEQQ  

Julyil/ll950             -  ;  -                                                      "■38-OQ  &K»(:B»1>*g»)  _ 

ftllllllllllMftliimmiflMmillllllllllltlM^ 

 J  ^11-*  SP^^M  &W$*£  £%^°l&i  A9^-^-1-5-  

Stnte  *—  -£°-^n-*-         —  I  .  Oats  1/  jBarle^  l/_  l_  _Pqtatges  l/  S^ue^t^otatp^G 

_  -  _  1  _1^49  1  _19'503  1  1949__;7_.  1950i.:_  19491  J1950:„  I949_:_  1950_  i.  1949_:„  1950_ 

J  thousand  acres  ■  '  '-•  " 


Maine 

•1  T 

11 

15 

107 

107 

tr 

5 

5 

T     1  O 

149 

lo0 

MM 

MM 

M.E. 

*r  o 

12 

12 

12 

12 

■*•** 

y«  ry 

4.3 

ry  o 

3.8 

MM 

ft. 

rr  m 

57- 

64 

76 

89 

1 

1 

r*  *i 

6.1 

5.1 

MM 

Has  s. 

ryr** 

38. 

16 

14** 

— 

t  ry  o 

13,9 

-\  r*»  "i 

lo.l 

'  "* 

it.  I. 

7 

8 

3 

3*7 

— 

— — 

rr  o 

5.8 

5.1 

III! 

**** 

Conn* 

>i  rr 

45 

46 

17 

t  r>  o 

12.8 

t  t  r~ 
11.5 

XT  V 

rr  t  «-s 

712 

n  rr  nr 

755 

851 

O  /^Ok»  - 

8c0 

78 

78 

T  ryo 

130 

*  T  r/\ 

120 

~~  T 

TOO 

182 

TOO 

182 

52 

A  O  . 

48 

T  A 

14 

T  O 

18. 

47 

44 

lb 

17 

7-)  „ 

ra. 

•  1 

,  o82 

1 , 354 

O  A*  o 

862 

O  T  O*- 

t  ry  j* 

136 

t  f*  ry 

163 

T  O  /I 

104 

97 

■  II  1  , 

1 

UiilO 

ry 

3 

o,  373 

-i       rr  rr  rr 

1,  373 

T        T  OT 

1 , 1 81 

t  rs 

17 

37 

38 

39 

T  A 

Ind. 

,  7  70 

4, 293 

1,502 

H       A  or** 

1,487 

22 

26 

20 

19 

1.1 

1.1 

111, 

-  s 

,  2ti0 

d,166 

rr    O  o 

3,  986 

4:-,10o 

rr  o 

32 

-i-3. 

10 

2 

o 

2 

MlCJl. 

•l 

1 

U-  1 

,798 

n       M  O  O 

1,703 

t  it 

l,o!4 

1,517 

129 

-i  r"»/»\ 

1^0 

107 

97 

1  ■ 

Vv  1 S  • 

o 

<o 

,o21 

2, 569 

"  rr    r\  rro 

o,0  oO 

O     ')/*  o 

2,969 

t  o  r*\ 

189 

215 

81 

7b 

kinn. 

D 

C  Q  O 

5 , 171 

5,027 

5 ,  278 

1 

,09  7 

1 , 61b 

T  AC 

105 

t  r>Pi 
100 

lov/a 

11, 

FTClC 

9 ,740 

5  >  417 

it!     rri  1  ■ 

d,  674- 

32 

56 

11 

y 

1.5 

1,5 

7.  ,T_ 

iyiO  • 

A 

r  3915 

e*\  o"l 

r*\     oat  . 

*1  oo 

100 

T  OO 

100 

TO  ry 

19.3 

17 

b  • 

c 
b 

Tm     7^    1 » 

-1 

J- 

r7  o 

,  2o9 

T        "T  r7 

1 ,  o]  J3 . 

1       O  ET  O 

1,  858. 

2,081 

1 

,  852 

2,167 

T  T  ry 

113 

1  1  ft 

113 

■ 1 

MM 

o,i)ak:# 

,101 

3,814 

rr    "i  ^  r% 

3,10.2 

r?     C  tt  r* 

,  3,536 

1 

o  ry  r~ 

,  235 

1,  272 

T  O 

18 

16 

'  1 

rTeor. 

r-j 

/ 

,  4o8 

6,6&4 

2,489 

2, 9o7 

ry  OT 

381 

A  A  O 

442. 

rr  ry 

o3 

51 

rr 

2. 

^  fT>  n 

F598 

2,624 

1,03.4 

1,365 

26o 

r**  o  o 

o98. 

m  r^  rr 

12,2 

T  fl  O 

12, 2 

1»5 

1.5 

Del, 

146 

145. 

7 

'  rr 

7 

rr 

13 

ry 

13 

3.5 

4.5 

»y 

1.1 

485 

470 

54 

55 

85 

oo 

89 

T  17  r> 

13.8 

TO  O 

12.8 

9 

y 

va. 

1 

,lol 

1 , 128 

19.2 

196 

'93 

O 

97 

54 

c  r* 

56 

24 

(£> 

iv.ya. 

^270 

r>  r"  o 

25.9 

.83 

mi  rr 

73 

14 

t  rr 

17 

^»o 

<s0 

18 

2 

•-TOO 

,  192 

O       O"!  /I 

2, 214 

495 

515 

yl  o 

42 

43 

61 

r"  r\ 

60 

52 

54 

S,  0. 

1 

,'412 

1,525 

721 

706 

27 

29 

15 

T  O 

18 

A  o 

cO 

Ira. 

ry 

i5 

ry. rr  r- 

O  ,  O.QO 

832 

915 

6 

5 

T  O 

18 

JLCj 

69 

r2 

O  O 

o98 

rr  n  /*^ 

71.9 

1  rr  rr 

137 

1  ■  r-s  rr 

12o 

nn  ry 

23. 3 

Off  "1 

26,1 

14  ♦ 

r  k 

15 

By. 

,  39o 

2, 252 

*i  r*i 

137 

•-I  »-r  r* 

176 

■  o  o 

89 

n  r* 

9.6 

30 

or* 

11 

IU 

Tenn, • 

~) 

,153 

2, lop 

rr  A  O 

.349 

325 

O  rr 

8o 

O  IT* 

87 

2o 

2o 

21 

21 

A  T 

Ala, 

no  17 

,783 

2, 978 

r^rr  rr 

277 

o63 

rr 

3 

FT 

3 

rr  ry 

o3 

35 

DO 

o  ( 

Miss.- 

*1  o  o 

,182 

2,357 

302 

302 

3 

2 

T  f* 

16 

15 

/I  o 

42 

Ark. 

1 

,227 

1,450 

406 

361 

rr 

7 

6 

26 

23 

14 

1  'A  ' 

14 

La. 

834 

.892 

153 

114 

ot  rr 
21,5 

t,0 

o  o 

GO 

-i  A  O 

102 

Ol  T 

Ckla. 

i« 

,385 

1,543 

963 

i;i46 

108 

n  r*  o 

160 

11.5 

9.5 

b 

5 

Tex. 

o 

,599 

3,171 

1,456 

l',805 

172 

172 

rr  rr 

38 

ry  o 

32 

ob 

5b 

Mont. 

211 

234 

385 

*^39 

611 

r%  i — >  rr 

837 

16 

15.2 

1  ■ . 1 

■  "'■ 

Idaho 

35 

3d 

r>r\  rr 

<;03 

>    <-\  rs  O 

229 

305 

366 

145 . 

148 

V/yo . 

66 

78 

'  156 

201 

192 

204 

±1  *  o 

IT  ft 

Colo. 

705 

650 

..  "  253 

248 

875 

.a75 

67 

64 

H.Mex. 

139 

118 

46 

50 

35 

42 

3.0 

2.0 

»"»■  i 

Ariz, 

37 

39' 

28 

25 

180 

198 

4.5 

5.0 

Utah 

26 

25 

51 

49 

133 

137 

'  '15.8 

14.9 

Itfev. 

3 

3 

12 

12 

30 

29 

.-    .  -1.8 

v1.8. 

Wash. 

17 

15 

218 

235 

107 

278 

36 

38 

Oreg. 

31 

28 

443 

425 

326 

453 

42 

40 

Calif, 

-  Z2_ 

 90 

-  547 

_  _°02_ 

_2J383_ 

2,291 

^  Ill  - 

 121  

10  _  _ 

_12  _ 

U.S. 

87»sio_.< 

^,151 

11. 

1.208_13,136 

1,923.6 

_J-a.8iAa.6_ 

548.0.  „ 

589.^ 

l/     Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 
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UNI  T  E  D  'STATES  D'E  PA  R  T  M  E  N  T  CI"  AG  Rl  C  U  LT  U  RE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C\  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^toJUU  JL9§Q  

■  foiyjl,,  195ft  5s  QQ  tju  Ceud.tq:  , 


Hj ANTED  ACRIAG3  OF  CROPS ;  1949  *AHD  1950 


•  _  ,     ,  '  Beans,      *        Peas,        '  _  . 

I  Flaxseed.!,-   ;       Rice         i  :  field    5  Sugar  oeets 

State        6   ~°  •  0  '  '  

o  e         *  »  .         o  v  o  •  *■>  o 

5  1949  S  1950  2  1949  I  1950  S  1949  8  1950  5  1949  !  1950  I  1949  S  1950 

  >  »    e  e  o  o  «  i>  _    o 


Thousand  acres 


name 

' — 



— 

6 

■  -5 

•** 

«-# 

— ** 

iij, 

— 

— "~ 

' — 

162 

136 

— — 

— 

Ohio 

—- . 

— — 

•  mm  m 

' — 

1  >|  1  i 

— 

— — 

— - 

31 

30 

v  n  "i 

Ills 

1 

1 

ammm 

— 

~— 

— 

— 

2/ 

2/ 

i-ilCll© 

8 

5 

— ~* 

• — 

529 

481 

— 

96  - 

.122 

IV  IS, 

17 

14. 

— 

-*-* 

— . 

o  / 

i! 

Minn* 

1 

,691 

1,184 

1 

1 

7  • 

4 

*> 

Iov/a 

105 

69 

2/ 

I-Io» 

6 

4 



— 

^J* 

— 

i^i  c   ail  • 

■  T 
X 

i  ,  /Do 

mm** 

f? 
o 

ol 

So Dak, 

773 

533 

2/ 

s 

jtfebi% 

87 

74 

40 

61 

Kan  s„ 

37 

33 

'.'1 

Ark, 

405 

332 

Lae 

605 

563 

Okrla. 

1 

2 

■  « ■  ■ 

Texc 

360 

245 

531 

478 

Mont  s 

95 

76 

25 

19 

8 

0 

65 

67 

Idaho 

151 

134 

95 

57 

67 

98 

.Wyo9 

2 

'  1 

•MM* 

93 

71 

.  2 

2 

30 

36 

Colo.         .  ' 

■  M  ■ 

307 

276 

30 

PA 

126 

1  152 

IT  j-Iex, 

145 

87 

2/ 

2/ 

Arizc 

44 

.  '  14 

12 

.  11 

Utah 

13 

11 

29 

39 

tfash. 

2 

*  1 

•  6 

13 

187 

116 

"  ^ 

2/ 

QreSo 

9 

■  ■  2 

18 

13 

Calif. 

197 

61 

298 

250 

363 

323 

17 

9 

1/150 

1/219 

Other  States 

135 

186 

Uo§« 

r— 

o 

,199 

4/00.3 

1,839 

1,623 

1,900 

1,642 

367  • 

234 

769 

1,010 

1/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fallo 
2/    Included  in  "Other  States", 


UNITED   STATES  DEP  A'RTM'EN'T  OP  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  R  E.PO  F*  T  bureau,  of.  a  g  r  i cultural  ■  economics  Washington ,  D.  C .  , 

as  0 f  CROP  REPORTING  BOARP  ...  Jiily  .11_,..X9l50----- 

J.ul^.lr-195Q-  -  -.-3;-QQ.PUu...Cs^.d: 

■  in  ii  ii  i  ii  ni>  i  mimiimiiiimm  i  111  nun  mm    mimm.mm.  tinriiiiiiii.imiiii.il.  ti.  nut  mi  i  m  mm.,  m .  i  m.  miimi  immim  m  mini  mi  iiiiiimmmmi  i  n  mi  1 1 1 1 1  m  m  m  i  n  immmiim  mmiifm; 

WINTER  WHEAT 


J  Production 


!_  i±a£ve.s.ted  • 

Por  5 

» 

* 

Indi-; 

1  . 
■  . 

Indi- 

JAverage 3 

1  aha    s harvest! Average $1949  • 

cated  : 

Average  ! 

:    1949  s 

cated 

■ 

.  1950^:i9l9-^J 

* 

_123S-48_ 

• 

-  I9io_  _ 

Thousand  acres 

"R11  olri  pi  c 

Thousand  bushels 

iT.Y. 

A1  D 

2x1  *7 
*+!  f 

413 

O/i  -O 

2%  8 

2o,  0 

28  0 

1 1 

11 , Q  fO 

T  T  ZtHh 

11 ,  ^)b4 

IT.  J. 

£o 
ou 

AA 
O.? 

78 

22,  6 

O/i  rO 

24  0 

i*JJ>5 

1  OOP 

t  '  Qno 
1  ,0  (£. 

Pa  • 

'  AAP 

yio 

872 

0  ^\  ii 
20. 

0  0  iO 

23. 0 

22  5 

T  O  '  AOW 

■  10 ,  UO  (  . 

ov'nli 
<£1 , 11*+ 

1  A     CO  A 

19,b2G 

Ohio 

vi.il  \J 

i  mi 
l»9Ji 

T  '  TOO 

P   0  <0 

2, 094 

22*8 

0  c  c 

25.5 

23-0 

/^a'  aap 

OU  ,  )JkJC 

liQ    T  CO 

4o,lb2 

Ind. 

1*  Or 

1,434 

1,405 

19.8 

OO  cf 

22,  5 

21.0 

•  PA '  1  Aft 

OO  <0P 

OA    T  T  'l 
J 0 , 1 14 

n  i 

XJ.lt 

lt4lD 

2  ,  UU  f 

I9.2 

O/l  c" 

24.  5 

19  0 

On'  ftlm 
27,949 

49  , 1  /2 

P£  <Ca£ 

2b,b95 

Mi  r»Vi 

i  li  Oil  . 

oy4 

1,297 

1,141 

23.6 

27. 0 

24  "5 

OT  C/i/l 
DO  / 

0  C    AT  O 

35»  019 
0U0 

on  r*CU 

z7,954 

Wi  q 

o  c 

27 

-  24 

19.7 

<**>  0  /■* 

22»5 

20  5 

/l  AO 
492 

Mi  rm 

125 

Qt 

ol 

66 

18,9 

18.  0 

17  0 

0  '  0  r?/t  ' 
'  .2?374 

1,450 

T     T  OO 

1,122 

X  U  WcJ. 

201 

Ji  a  a 

40  U 

.243 

20.  0 

19. 0 

21  0 

/1  1  o< 
4, 12b 

rj   £  r\  a 

/,  bOU 

O  CT    AO  A 

C   0  aQ 
2Uo 

1 1U  • 

T      O  /lO 

T     A/l  di 
1  ,  94b 

224 

1,479 

16.1 

18*  0 

16  •> 

OOO  £Q 

22, 

0I1  linli 
<c4, 4U4 

O  nno 
2,772 

OA  / 1 

204 

..  231 

14;,  0 

•a  O  r* 

12.5 

12  0 

O     A  d  A 

3, 059 

O     Q  A  A 

2,oU(J 

ij  y  u  r  > 

o  '  t  Oo 

3,183 

3,677 

3,799 

18,5 

14.5 

20  0 

60,717 

53,31b 

75,980 

.  11,659 

T  /1  OOA 

14,279 

11,374 

16. 0 

11.5 

14  ^ 

1  Q  D     tT  A 

lOOj,  510 

T  C.  h    O  AQ 

lb4,2Uo 

t  no   t  no 
172,1^3 

T)p1 

b4 

65 

61 

19*1 

18.5 

20  0 

T  OOO 

1 , 22o 

T- '  O  AO 
1  ,  (t'Od. 

T'     O  O  A 

4.  1,2^0 

350 

O  ^O 

Jb2  , 

.  328 

19.4 

19*0 

ion 

C  Qt  0 

& '  A»7A 
b ,  0  /O 

OOO 

-b,2J2 

Va 

ZlAo  ' 

*+f  2 

..  425 

±6.3 

T  O 

18,5 

xo .  J 

r  ,9Vo 

A  r?oo 

0.  (JiZ 

n'  J3^o 
^.002 

V.Va, 

oil/ 

. .  nn 

(( 

70 

.17.1 

1  ft  £* 

19.5 

20  0  " 

T  tAO 

1^U2 

T     )\  A  A 

1S4UU 

*+_?U 

*+*0 

423 

15.  1 

TO  A 

13*  0 

1^0' 

^  AOO 

"7A< 

5?  r°-? 

<C    O  Ii C 
6,345 

s.c. 

PAO 

-  1  OA 

I7J 

....  168 

13.8 

T  A  A 
10,  0 

IT  f) 
■I  J ,  U 

j ,  10^ 

1  OTO 
1,  7-2  u 

O  iQli 

2,  lc4 

Ga, 

i  on 
J.  yu 

162 

12.3 

TO  A 

1-2,  U 

12  < 

P  hi  q 

P  P AO 

O     AO  t 

2,  025 

KV. 

^LlA  "v 

aot 

256 

15»  0 

in  C 
17»  5 

1  A  ^ 

■   ID  1  J 

< '  P  £A 

)i  00/1 
4,224 

Tenn, 

j"fj 

^00 

-79'  . 

13.7 

n  /1  ^ 

14. 5 

1  1l  0 

Zj,  ^Po 

II  a^o 
-+,  jjv 

O     A  A/£ 

3,906 

Ala, 

1  A 

JLiC 

12 

13.9 

T  A 

15e  0 

1   ^  *T 

iRA 
100 

1  AO 

10b 

Miss . 

ix 

•       1  P  " 

8 

24. 7 

O  O  A 

22  0 

2^4 

1  /b 

Ark. 

2a 

19 

12. 7 

■  111  ^ 

XT,  • 

•       '  AQ0 

■  0  o£ 
<c  /b 

Okla. 

5,080 

6.82  5  • 

4,846 

TO  O 

13.0 

TO  A 
IJ.  t) 

71 1 1 56 

83.725 

4i  i  oi 

Tex, 

4,463 

7 , 093 

2,69:? 

T  /1  < 

14«>  y  ■- 

8  0 

56,350 

102,848 

2i-,56o 

Mont, 

1,311 

l-,348 

1,213 

20,3 

1 8  0 

26,748 

24,264 

21,834 

Idaho 

:  690 

995' 

886 

25,6  - 

22.5 

22  5 

17,690 

22^388 

19,935 

Wyo. 

'  164 

■  296 

•'  255- 

18  a  6 

21.5 

-  18.0 

3  s  180 

6,364 

4,590 

Colo. 

1,480 

2,675 

2,006 

19.0- 

17*0.. 

17.0" 

29,712 

'45,475  . 

34,102 

HtMex. 

317 

381 

80 

11.3 

12.0  . 

5.0 

3,665 

4,572. 

4oo 

Ariz.  . 

27 

28 

28 

21.4 

25.0 

22,0 

'583 

'  700 

616 

Utah 

214 

355' 

■  -  330 

20.3  " 

19.5 

16.0 

4,370 

6,922 

5,280 

ITev. 

5' 

6 

27.8' 

30.-0 

22.0 

'147 

130 

132 

Wash. 

1,571 

2,141 

2,055 

28.2 

22.5 

27.0 

44,675 

48,172 

55,485 

Oreg, 

680 

769 

715 

25.7 

22,5 

25.5 

17,540 

17,302 

18,232 

Calif. 

631 

620 

620 

17.7  •: 

18,5  . 

21.0 

11,037 

11,470.. 

13,020 

U.S.        42,895    55,453    43,104    17.5     16.3     16.7     758,821     901,668  720,545 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agrusul.tu r a L  economics  Washington,  J).  C.  . 

as  of  CROP  REiPORf  IMG  BOARD 


•  1  I  "  I  It  H  I  It  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  I  I  t  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  >  !  I  I  ■  I  I  U  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  t 


lMIIIM)CIIII|MMUMIttl*.l|M!riltMMi|1tMHIlMI!ItnUI-*«'tt*ll*ilMtlllHIIMII]rilI(llll 


imiMiMimiiimiftmmttiiimiitiitiiitiiMiniimttiM 


State 


?_  _Ac_rea^e_ 

:      Harvested  : 


sAvero.ges 
: 1959-48 ? 


1949 


-  fcV2?<$j  Yield_jp£r_acre 
For    i  :   ;       _ s 

iharvesttAvorago*  1949*  "  t 
;•    1950  : 19-59-48 1.        ; .  * 


Prod.uction 


Indi 
cated 
1950 


.# 


tAverage  t  1949 
51939-48 : 


Indi- 
cated 
1950 


Thousand  acr 

jj  L  i  o  a.  i  O  -L  O 

Thousand  -1 

)  us hoi 3 

lUY. 

4 

4  ;< 

'4 

19  »4 

21,0 

20,0 

89 

84 

on 

oU 

111* 

11 

9 

~7 

2X»-d'. 

23,0 

22.0 

225 

207 

154 

Yfis-f 

50 

85 

63 

21*2 

22,5 

24,0 

1,095 

1,912 

1  CIO 

i  $  0 1  ^ 

Llinn. 

1,094 

1,105 

807 

17  ,S 

15,5 

14.0 

18,809 

17,128 

-  i  *j.  r  o  n  o 
lJ.-^  <r,;.;o 

Iowa 

14 

16 

10 

3. 7*2* 

16.0 

18,0 

233 

2u8 

loU 

]>!oDak*> 

6,734 

7/374 

6,Q47 

15.1 

10-5 

11,5 

102,415 

77,427 

o  y , 0 e±U 

S.Daic* 

£  ,  Ooc 

2,563 

12.5. 

8,0 

9,0 

OuiU f  O 

bU  ,W  JvJ 

<j  ,  U  0  / 

86 

84 

o  c 

1  9  -7 

9-0 

1*018 

1,092 

1  468 

Iiont« 

2,603 

3,7'92 

.3,602 

15.5 

10,5 

17.0 

40,301 

39,816 

61j  234 

Idaho 

389 

542 

542 

30,6 

29,0 

30.0 

11,958 

15,718 

16,260 

Wyo  • 

81 

82 

68 

16*4 

17.5 

12.0 

•  1,317 

1,435 

816 

Colo. 

152 

209 

136 

17.4 

19,5 

13,0 

2,535 

4,076 

1/768 

20 

21 

21 

14,3 

17,5 

15.0 

290 

368 

-315 

Utah 

65 

73 

61 

32,1 

34,5 

51.0 

2,080 

2,518 

1,891 

Hev. 

12 

18 

•20 

27,7 

31,0 

25.0 

345 

;558 

-  500 

Wash. 

726 

566 

4-75 

22,0 

16.5 

23.0 

15,627 

9,339 

10*925 

Oreg. 

187 

281 

'  225 

23,3 

21.0 

24.0 

4,366, 

.5,301 

5,400 

14,805 

17^773 

14,703 

15e9 

11,6 

14.0 

235,738 

205,931 

~'2"05"7408 

DURUM  WHEAT 


State 


Minn, 

itf.Dak. 

S.Dak. 


:  Acreage 

:  _lla  r ve_s t e  d__ 

sAvera.ee : 


Yield  per  acre 


s    For     :  .  : 

: ha r v e  s  t : Ave  r ag e  3  1949 

Thousand  acres 


1949 


56 


95 


2,171  3,092 


100 
2,288 

318 


17.0 
15.0 


Bushels 


1 1  n 


Indi- 
cated 
_19j50_ 

13.0 
11.5 


?  s  :  .Indi- 

:Avera.q;e  i  1949  s  .  cated 
_;193_9-48  ^   ^  „1950  _ 

Thousand  bushels 

926      1,472  1 
31,813  34,012 


:  13^3_     I°JL°_        '  -  ,d         l*01i  lil80 

"2,706"      14.8      "  11.0  36.%3    38.864  " 


•3  'Stat£S_  a, £35,  _  Z,52o_  _^l2b  I4jl8„     i1.!0^  2  IH'Z  I  ^I&ISS  ~M 

lA[ilEATt    Production  by  classes,  for  the  United  States 
?—         ^ijiter  s_  »_^iirin£  _s  White 


26,312 
3,021 


Year 


Hard  i'ed 


Soft  red    ■    Hard  red     *    Durum  1/ 
Thousand  bushels 


Avel939-48 

1949 
1950  2/ 


483,080 
546,338 
424,199 


198,744 
259,709 
200^407 


202,612 
.173,091 
171,728 


37,390 
39,487 
31,370 


s (Winter  & 
Spj^ing^) 

109,485 
127,838 
128,882 


Total 


1,031,312 
1,146,463' 

"  956,586 


l/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately! 
2/  Indicated  July  1,  1950. 


UNITED  STATES.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics          .Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  ;  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  „  jLul£„ll*._125-Q  

July  lt;         ^ .  i  P.li;  tE-.Br^t 


COSi'Tj.  ALL 


/ 

Acreage 

)  1 

._.  J,ij*ld  u;er  acre_ 

• 

.  £ro.duc^io.n_ 

State 

l_  Harvested  J  : 

.  For  :. 

.* 

«...  • 

Indi- 

»■ 

• 

0 

Indi- 

! Average i 

1949  ; 

ha  rve  s  t '  A  v  e-rag  e : 

1949  s 

cated 

:  Average  * 

I949 

cated 

! 1919-43: 

.    ia50  !1232-48:: 

v  i  **    -  ?  -           .  C  * 

.  1950 

.•  1S33.- 

•48  J 

• 

1950 

Thousand  acres 

- 

Bushel's 

Thousand  "bus" 

lels 

Me. 

13 

11 

15 

.  38.9 

42.0 

41.  0 

509 

462 

61  5 

13 

12 

12 

41.6 

44*0 

4^.0 

533 

'  528 

523 

na 

62 

57 

64 

39.4 

45a  6  > 

44.0 

2. 

436 

2,565 

2 

,816 

Mass. 

40 

37 

33 

42,4 

41.0 

45.0 

1, 

693 

1,517 

1 

.710 

H.I. 

8 

7 

8 

38.9 

38.0 

44.0 

315 

266 

j 

Conn, 

48 

45 

46 

4201 

40.0 

43.0 

2, 

,039 

1,800 

1, 

.  978 
.374 

2s.  Y. 

671 

705 

747 

36.1 

k-2,0 

42.0 

•  24, 

241 

29,610 

31 

IT.  J. 

'I89 

181 

181 

40.7 

45,0 

48.0 

7> 

,676 

8,145 

8. 

^88 

Pa.. 

1,343 

1,373 

1,350 

41.2 

46.5 

46,  0 

55\ 

,274 

64,077 

62" 

100 

1  X  V/  'J 

Ohio 

3,4-36 

3,617 

3,364 

.46.3 

56.0 

56.0 

-  166, 

,233 

202,552 

188 

384 

£nd. 

4,292 

^,751 

4,272 

46.2 

52. 0 

53. 0 

207, 

605 

247,052 

226 

4l^ 

111. 

8,332 

9,252 

8,109 

50.  0 

56.0 

53. 0 
_>.y  • w 

417! 

,760 

518,112 

U2.Q 

777 
)  (  (  ( 

Mich. 

1,656 

1,790 

1,700 

"4.2 

48.0 

39.0 

56 ; 

,432 

85,920 

DO 

Wis. 

2,465 

2,596 

2,544 

42,  0 

50. 0 

45  0 

i  03. 

539 

129,300 

ills 

Minn. 

5,087 

5,646 

5,140 

42.2 

^4.0 

44  0 

214, 

,392 

243,512 

Iowa 

10,226 

11,303 

v  9,721 

51.6 

Uq.  0 

54  0 

527 '' 

548 

553,347 

Mo. 

4,24l 

4,243 

4,201 

32.2 

41.  0 

43  0 

137, 

,551 

173,963 

i  Rn 

Ail.? 

IT.Eak. 

1,143 

1,198 

1,246 

22,1 

19.5 

20  0 

— ■  \y  g  vy 

25, 

,303 

23.361 

24 

o?n 

S.Lak. 

3,444 

3,944 

3,707. 

21.  0 

28  0 

88, 

,607 

82,824 

1  0^ 

Ne"br. 

7,460 

7,364 

6,628 

25.6 

32.5 

33  0 

194i 

,409 

239,330 

218 

724 

Kans. 

-  2,886 

2,524 

2,549 

22.3 

29. 0 

29  0 

64j 

,779 

73,196 

4 

Del, 

140 

146 

143 

28,6 

30. 0 

29. 0 

3, 

,992 

4,330 

147 

Md. 

'471 

483 

469 

35.0 

38.0 

36.0 

16, 

,522 

18,354 

16, 

'884 

Va. 

1,251 

1,140 

1,117 

30.8 

47.0 

45.0 

38, 

,031 

53,580 

5o! 

.265 

W.Va.  •! 

351 

267 

259 

34.5 

44.0 

38. 0 

11, 

945 

11,748 

9, 

,8^2 

E.C. 

2,298 

2,159 

2,181 

'  24.2 

35.0 

35.5 

55\ 

,385 

75,565 

77, 

,425 

s.c. 

1,544 

1,404 

1,516 

16.6 

22.5 

1Q  n 

25: 

,394 

31,590 

.28, 

,804 

Ga, 

3,606 

3,300 

3,531 

12.6 

18.0 

14.0 

44, 

,857 

59,400 

'49, 

,434 

Jla. 

712 

691 

712 

10.6 

13.0 

13.5 

7; 

,527 

8,983 

:  9, 

612 

Ky. 

2,442 

2,367 

2,225 

30.6 

37.5 

35.0 

74i 

,129 

83,762 

'  77  > 

;875 

T'enn. 

2,432 

2,120 

2,120 

26.5 

32.5 

33.0 

64, 

,072 

63,900 

69, 

,960 

Ala. 

3,062 

2,736 

£,.955 

14,7 

21.0 

21,0 

44. 

,403 

57,456 

62, 

055 

Miss. 

2,623 

2,075 

2,282 

16,9 

23.0 

25.0 

^3, 

,725 

47,725 

57, 

050 

Ark. 

1,713 

1,182 

1,413 

I8.7 

24.0 

2^.0 

31  j 

,593 

28  .,368 

34, 

032 

La. 

1,233 

802 

866 

15.8 

23.0 

23.0 

19. 

,208 

13,446 

19, 

913 

Okla. 

1,591 

1,336 

1,283 

17.9 

22,0 

21. 0 

28, 

►  171 

29,392 

26, 

,943 

,  y 

Tex. 

3,990 

2,537 

3,130 

l6.1 

22.5 

21.0 

64! 

,272 

53,208 

65, 

730 
/  -z w 

Mont . 

184 

185 

224 

16.8 

8.5 

18.0 

3, 

,119 

1,572 

4, 

032 

Idaho 

37 

34 

35' 

44.2 

47. 0 

45. 0 

i; 

,644 

1,593 

1, 

575 

Wyo. 

98 

62 

75 

14.7 

17.5 

17.0 

1, 

,402 

1,085 

1, 

275 

Colo. 

802 

679 

611 

18.0 

25.5 

21.0 

14; 

,122 

17,314 

12, 

331 

IT.Mex. 

171 

135 

101 

14.0 

160  0 

13.0 

2, 

,403 

2,160 

1| 

313 

Ariz. 

33 

35 

37 

10.6 

12,0 

10.0 

352 

420 

370 

Utah 

24 

25 

24 

30.1 

36.0 

33.0 

725 

900 

792 

ITeVo 

3 

3 

3 

30.8 

30.0 

28.0 

89 

90 

84 

Wash. 

24 

17 

15 

44.9 

52.0 

47.0 

1,006 

'884 

705 

Oreg. 

44 

30 

27 

34.7 

36.5 

36.0 

1,502 

1,095 

972 

Calif. _ 

 72 

_  _  22_ 

_  32_,2_ 

_31.0  . 

.  14  _0_ 

_  _  2,3Q2 

_  _2^326_ 

_  _  3-,  06a 

U.S. 

_38,007_ 

86^715. 

.  83^ooi_ 

_  22^9_ 

.  2, 200 ..932  UZ7o.7iO_ 

1,171,602 

UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D .  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^lJ.A\xA959.  . 

July  1,  1950  3lg0  g*M.  CEUP.fl.  ) 

•  illinium:  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iTiiiiMnnillllitlillilllllliliciMinililllllilliciliiMiMliiiliiuiniiiiiiiilillliiMiiliiiMiniiMiiini'niili  iicil  iiilHllinilliiiiiiiiiiiiliimniiiMl  iiiliiiliillliil'iin 

_         0BAI1T  ST0CES__0N  FAEMS  J^LY_1_   -  

*  Corn  for  ■.grain   T   .  OaJbs_  1  Old  wheat.   _ 


State 

JAverage  5 

?  1929*48  : 

• 

19^7  ; 

,a  Average: 
1950  jxqjq^j 

* 

1949  \ 

'    t Average 2 
1950  :  t.^^. 

• 

19M-9  , 

1  0  <  n 
±9>u 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

9 

2 

6 

638 

380' 

519 





1T.H. 

17 

6 

n 
1 

45 

24 

28 

— »_ 



ft. 

18 

10 

13 

194 

222 

130 







Mass. 

52 

49 

55 

21 

30 

20 

» »■  1  — 

r — 



R.I. 

9 

7 

8 

3 

.> 

3 



— « 

Conn. 

70 

50 

■  58 

17 

26 

29 

— — 





1T.Y, 

1,150 

2,461 

2,376 

4,595 

4,531 

3,163 

789 

996 

764 

sr;f. 

1,486 

2,046 

1,48? 

218 

201 

239 

108 

106 

120 

Pa. 

•  9,^03 

17,156 

15,708 

3,916 

^,955 

3,448 

1,542 

1,377 
1,729 

1,584 

Ohio 

32,813 

67,683 

50,290 

6,170 

7,573 

6,243 

2,544 

1,500 

Ind. 

^6,556 

97,965 

77,^76 

5,770 

6,210 

7,257 

1,289 

763 

593 

111. 

113,085 

218,746 

176,812 

17,024 

23,542 

15,209 

1,033 

1,026 

494 

Mich. 

9,994 

16,653 

26,243 

9,476 

8,501 

9,639 

2,382 

1,814 

1,576 

Wis. 

10,975 

16,444 

24,087 

18,416 

21,445 
41,268 

17,983 

464 

'610 

605 

Minn. 

.  45,489 

92,222 

100,540 

30,032 

30,306 

4,315 

1,199 

2,407 

Iowa 

197,396 

311,657 

276,483 

33,347 

52,035 

38,116 

675 

259 

.  314 

Mo. 

32,158 

66,320 

52,314 

6,978 

7,775 

5,622 

1,330 
23,098 

1,178 

1,576 

U.Eak. 

1,345 

3,866 

3,583 

18,490 

22,897 

12,062 

16,915 

18,945 

S.Dak. 

20,406 

51,639 

31,235 

18,025 

33,361 

14,277 

7,243 

8,063 

7,883 

Nebr. 

55,337 

126,638 

102,145 

9,917 

15,276 

8,452 

6,706 

2,075 

2,448 

Kans. 

12,636 

28,732 

18,960 

4,552 

%262 

2,273 

12,668 

4,627 

4,926 

Del. 

'  916 

795 

426 

6 

8 

7 

20 

10 

6 

Md. 

3,022 
6,911 

3,145 

2,351 

142 

188 

143 

169 

121 

138 

Va. 

11,455 

'  8,453 

326 

685 

418 

548 

506 

306 

W.Va. 

2,085 

3,398 

2,384 

300 

3^6 

273 

205 

298 

210 

H.C 

12 9 268 

15,996 

14,686 

746 

677 

722 

503 

302 

260 

s  c  c » 

5,155 

5,472 

5,520 

632 

425 

495 

85 

67 

39 

Gas 

8,334 

8,411 

9,149 

560 

275 

369 

118 

.60 

46 

ila, 

708 

532 

855 

0 

0 

0 



- — 

- — 

Ky. 

13,498 

27,449 

14,714 

227 

275 

200 

190 

52 

53 

Tenn. 

11,823 

18,807 

11,409 

298 

393 

413 

166 

161 

65 

Ala. 

7,722 

11,085 

7,529 

268 

402 

296 

9 

5 

2 

Miss, 

6,010 

9,448 

6,067 

384 

330 

138 

1/  6 

9 

3 

Ark. 

4,324  • 

6,374 

3,015 

453 

552 

232 

17 

.16 

4 

la . 

1,829 

2,315 

•  1,963 

156 

179 

59 

— 

— 

Okla, 

2,689 

3,759 

•  -  2,274 

2,795 

1,993 

1,397 

2,872 

990 

2,218 

Tex. 

6,260 

4,681 

5,704 

3,312 

1,139 

3,402 

1,699 

896 

1 , 575 

591 

2,057 

Mont, 

115 

44 

7 

3,738 

3,193 

14,242 

14,058 

6,408 

Idaho 

230 

171 

120 

1,008 

630 

2,762 

2,15.6 

762 

Wyo. 

79 

22 

17 

866 

871 

876 

771 

366 

936 

Colo. 

1,617 

1,085 

1,426 

1,025 

931 

1,569 

2,677 

1,938 

2,478 
296 

N.  I-Iex. 

342  ' 

180 

329 

81 

104 

94 

272 

174 

Ariz. 

67 

62 

61 

11 

16 

13 

9 

6 

14 

Utah 

8 

1 

1 

254 

123 

275 

679 

522 

661 

KeY. 

1 

31 

18 

18 

42 

28 

37 

Wash, 

34 

41 

27 

875 

629 

613 

1,551 

793 

1,150 

Oreg. 

110 

75 

83 

1,018 

600 

1,220 

1,350 

1,048 

696 

Calif. 

'  16 

11 

12 

26 

0 

0 

420 

158 

80 

U.S.        6869376  1,255,166  1,053,468  207,382    270,501-190,855  97,^    6 7,1 72_  _64, 66 0 


l/    Short- time  average.  ^ 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C.  , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  . July„.ll,„.1950__;  

miiiimiiiimiiiiMiiniimriiiMiiiiinim^ 


GPAliT  STOCKS  OF  FAEMS  JULY 

1-C0SR?IMJED 

J  Old 

Barl ey, 

%  Old 

-%ye  _ 

»" 

Soj^beans  -. 

otate 

I Averages 
•  1Q40— ~!o» 

1949  i 

1950 

2  Average  J 
:  19/10-48 

1949- 

!•  1950 

• 

^Averages 

t  -1       /  1  O      ho  t 

?  •lQ.4j.-4o  i 

• 

.  1949  ■ : : 

• 

1950 

Thousand 

Dushels 

Maine 

T  9 

13 

18 

.  16 

V  t. 

11 

6 

~*— 

"W  V 
1M .  i . 

30o 

358 

loO 

31 

9 /1 

10 

p 

0 

•  9 

"KT  T 
a  .  ■  t/  • 

17 

30 

52 

lo 

11 

5 

29 

99 

C.C. 

16 

393 

702 

.  89 

30 

2t+ 

47 

91 
31 

0  /*■> 

30 

unio 

-  (9 

■  63 

37 

□«+ 

90 

^9 

11 

1  ,  015 

i  no/i 

721 

incLe 

3o 

1  9< 
130 

h9 

;  32 

1,103 

A  09 

1,161 

T1  1 
111 . 

9  CA 

"07 

106 

36 

9  < 

45 

9  ODD 

9  99  n 

2,478 

Mi  ch. 

onA 

yuo 

A  ni< 
oUo 

570 

i  Ln 

ltrU 

91  A 

186 

T  £9 
133 

<7 

94 

WIS, 

930 

767 

il<1 

'+J?1 

9Il9 

215 

/in 

99 
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o»5 

11.0 

3,799 

1,606 

2,244 

Kans. 

79 

o£ 

2o 

0  n 

37 

TO  O 

10. O 

to  r* 

10.5 

846 

273 

388 

Del. 

15 

15 

T  A 

19 

13e0 

12.0 

3-3.0 

198 

180 

247 

Md. 

19 

T 

19 

TO 

19 

14e3 

14.0 

14.0 

268 

266 

266 

Va. 

38 

25 

o£ 

2D 

13.1 

If  A 

15.0 

15.5 

499 

375 

403 

".v.Ya. 

i. 

4 

2 

2 

12.1 

TO  O 

I3o0 

12.5 

51 

26 

^5 

H.C. 

3o 

T  O 
19 

on 
2U 

1 1  0 
ll.U 

t  A  n 

10*5 

12.0 

389 

200 

240 

S..C. 

18 

9 

0 
0 

0  /1 
9»^- 

0  c 
9<0 

10.0 

165 

86 

30 

G-a. 

5 

5 

Q  Q 
O.O 

T  A  A 
10.0 

11.0 

•'  117 

50 

55 

Ky. 

26 

on 

0/1 

err 

TO  A 

13. U 

T  )\  A 
14.  U 

I3o0 

n  1,1, 
34''' 

r*.  O 

378 

312 

Tenn. 

36 

90 

9  k 

TO  < 

11.5 

357 

210 

276 

UKxa. 

33 

9,0 

6.5 

7ol 

0  no 

29  r 

^92 

Tex. 

21 

38 

32 

9.2 

8C0 

7.5 

191 

304 

-  240 

Hon  tp 

35 

90 

TO  T 
12.  1 

12,0 

420 

162 

240 

i  dano 

5 

3 

3 

14.4 

15^0 

14,0 

74 

4^ 

42 

1^ 

7 

7 

10.0 

12.0 

162 

84 

Colo. 

.  72 

28 

33 

9.7 

12.5  . 

8.0 

736 

•  350 

264 

IT, Ilex.  • 

8 

4 

4 

7  •  s 

13.0 

9.0 

84 

52 

36 

Utah 

8 

8 

G 

10.1 

9.0 

8.0 

78 

72 

64 

wash. 

21 

12 

30 

12.0 

10.0 

11.5 

253 

120 

345 

Or  eg. 

37 

27 

35 

14.0 

11*0 

13.5 

514 

297 

472 

Calif. 

12 

12 

12 

H.5 

9.0 

13.0 

144 

108 

156 

2,6?4 

1,558 

1.852 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8  . 

32,155 

18,697 

21,891 

RICE  - 

• 
• 

Acreage 

• 

Yic 

Id  per  acre 

Production 

State 


jr.  Harvested     :  For      : .           :           :  Indi- 
iAverageS      ^  : harvests     "Q  ^:  1949-  :  cated 
 i!939n^«  13  X  19SL  X  I-jftT  l  19i0  


•Thousand  acres 


Ark. 
La. 

Tex. 

Calif. 


272 

569. 
383 
203 


402 

599 
526 
294 


330 

557 

473 
247 


2,213 


Pounds 

2,295  2.250 

1,741    1,345  i#350 

2,077    1,935  2,075 

2,986   3,285  3,100 


H.S._  _  1,428  _1A821_  _  1,607_  _2j.0O4„  2,208  -  _2_»19G_ 
1/  Bags  of  100  pounds.  «  51  - 


Average  * 
1939-48  ;  ^' 

Thousand  hags 
6,024  9,226 
9,882  11,051 
7,873  10,178 
_6jL01l  9».658_ 

_  29^7£0_  40j.ll3_ 


Indi- 
cated 

_  _1350  « 

u 

7,425 
10,304 
9,815 

_  _35,20J 


united  stat-s  departme n t  o  f  agric ult ure 

Crop  Report 

as  of 

1950  _^ 


BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington ,  D ."  C .  , 
July  II,  1950__ 


•  I  II  II  II  I  Mill  II  tilt  TIM  I  I 


1 1 1  lit  1 1  Wf  1 1 1 1 1 


:  i  u  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1  li 


1 1 1 1 m 1 1 m  1 1  ri  i 


t  til  II  I  I  I  II  II  I  M 


SGRGrHCTMS  l/ 
.  Acreage. 


State 


6       

n 

*  Average 

°  1939-48- 


Planted       :  ?  _  Harvested 


1949 


1950 


Average 
1939-48 


1949 


For 
harvest, 
1950 


Thousand  acres 


Ind> 

1  55 
JL«o 

A 

TIT 

f 

1  p 

-L  Cj 

4 

6 

111* 

1  ft 

5  - 

5 

18 

5 

5 

V.ri  s« 

1 

.  1 

5 

1 

1 

Minn0 

25 

9  ~ ' 

12 

25 

9 

12 

Iowa 

50 

9 

25 

50 

9 

25 

Mo. 

275 

140 

.  .150 

270 

138 

149  * 

$<5Dak9 

114 

55 

77 

109 

53 

74 

SoDakc 

716 

164  . 

420 

649 

155 

402 

I\febr6 

933 

379 

493 

873 

362 

474 

Kan  s0 

3,227 

2,314 

35008 

2,971 

2,274 

2,888 

11 

12 

11 

9 

9 

8 

VTs,  \Ta9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

JSoC0 

28 

45 

49 

28 

45 

49 

S0  c. 

33 

29 

30 

oo 

29 

30 

G-a« 

57 

41 

45 

57 

41 

45 

Kv« 

38 

23 

23  ' 

37 

23 

23 

Tenn. 

57 

35 

34 

57 

35 

34 

Ala* 

76 

83 

89 

75 

81 

87  ■ 

Miss* 

58 

36 

43 

57 

35 

42 

-Ark. 

111 

73 

96 

109 

72 

95 

La« 

12 

9     .  . 

8 

12 

9 

8 

Gkla. 

2,023 

1,373 

1,881 

1,878 

1 , 313 

1,786 

Tex« 

7,299 

5,588 

7,758 

6S924 

5,512 

7,489 

Mont  c 

8 

5 

7 

7 

4 

6  • 

Wyo, 

17 

8 

11  . 

15 

7 

10 

Colo. 

738 

625 

625 

640 

599 

569 

U»Mexo 

500 

509 

556 

438 

487 

509 

Arizo 

57 

80 

92 

55 

78 

90 

Calif, 

136 

98 

142 

135 

98 

142 

U.S.  

 16,535 

 11,754   

_15,709 

_  _  15__55Q  

ii^430_ 

  15^060_ 

l/  Grain 

and  sweet 

sorghums  for  all 

uses  including  sirup * 

HOPS 

• 
* 

Acreage  I 

Yield 

iper  acre  i 

Proc 

luction  ij 

State 


«  Harvest;  e& 

5 Average  s 
11S3°~4S_S_  _ 

Acres 


For 


1949 


Idaho  .2/306  850 
Washo  9,130  13,000 
Or-eg,      1990Q0  14,800 

Calif.  8^.200  9,200 

TTeS.  36^.483  37,850 


I  harvest:  i^ga  a.q* 
i.  _  1S50_S  1 

1,000  2/1,546 


1949 


Indi- 
cated 
1950_ 


"Average" 
' 1939-48" 


13,400 
15,000 


1,812 
896 


Pounds 
1,635 
1,490 
990 


%  Indi~ 
19  49  5  cated 
 %_  1950_ 

Thousand  nounds 


 9^.300         1,484  _ 

■  1 


__.lj.665 


1,650 
1,750 
1,060 
1,625 


1,650 


-38^.700 


,252  _ 


2/   434  1,390 
16,389  19,370  23,450 
17,040  14,652  159900 
12j.169_.15, 318  _  15J_112_ 
_lo-340_  _  1, 450  _  45___8I6.J30,730  _  56_112 


J     Por  some  States  in  certain  year.s,  production  includes  some  quantities  not 

marketed  "because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement  allotments. 
)/     Short—time  average* 

-  52  - 


united  states  department  of  agri 
Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

July  1,  1950 


CULTURE 

Washington,   D .  C . , 

J.uly._ll*._125Q  

3? 00  P.M.  (e.d.t,) 
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ALL  BAY 


Acreage 

Yield_jper  acre 

• 

Production 

State' 

I&rvejs  ted  5 

Po'r  ; 

•  • 

r  Tndi- 

*  . 
.  . 

■  •  -* 
* 

Indi-  1 

Average: 

• 
• 

harvest 

I Average J 

1949  . 

J  cated 

: Average: 

'  1949  (cated 

—   —  — * 

-X25Q  .  _ 

il£3a-48i 

_  _  _  _ 

.1-195.0^ 

■  JL 

I950_ 

Thousand. acres 

Tons. 

.Thousand  t< 

ms 

Maine 

894 

87? 

895 

O.96 

0.95 

0.85 

858 

834 

761 

N.H. 

'372 

361 

358 

1.15 

1.08 

.  1.15 

428 

.  '  391 

'  '412 

n. 

1,004 

1,050 

1,046  ' 

1.39 
1.56 

1.30 

1.35 

1,402 

1,369 

1,412 

Mass, 

372 

374 

378 

.  1.50 

1.65 

580 

561 

624 

R.I. 

36 

36 

37 

1.38 

1.39 

1.35 

50 

50 

50 

Conn, 

'294 

291 

298  ' 

1.52 

1.59 

1,60 

'448 

'464 

477 

h.y. 

3,946 

3,826 

3,863 

1.48 

I.27 

1.45 

5,836 

4,878 

5,601 

IT.  J. 

259 

'253 

264 

1.61 

1.70 

1.65 

417 

430 

'436 

Pa,.  ' 

2,389 

•2,427 

1.43 

1.42 

'  1.50 

3,481 

3,392 

3,640 
3,840 
2-,443 

Ohio 

2,556 

2,429 

2,648  * 

1.45 

1.46 

1.45 

3,707 

3,556 

Ind. 

1,896 

1,536 

1,745 

1.36 

1,44 

•1.40 

'2,580 

; 2,212 

111.'. 

2,839 

2,213  - 

'2,835.  ' 

1.42 

1.70 

1.60. 

•  4,026 

•3,753 

4,536 

Mich, 

2,736 

2,553 

"2,683  * 

1.38 

1.32 

1.35 

3,779 

3,362 

3,622 
'6,744 
5,688 

Wis.'  .' 

4,093 

3,934 

3,967 

i.67 

1,60 

1.70 

6,844 

■  6,288 

Minn, 

4,351 

3,625 

'3,670 

1.47 

1.39 

.   '  1.55 

6,402 

•  5,021 

Iowa 

3,521 

2,997 

3,810 

1.56 

1.62 

1.70 

5,511 

4,855 

•6,477 

Mo. 

3,603 

3,734 

3,901 

1.17 

1.36 

1.25 

4,215 

5,095 

'  4,876 

Itf.Bak. 

3,128  ■ 

3,258 

3,319 

.96 

.86 

"'  1.00 

3,018 

2,818 

3,319 

S.Dak. 

3,285 

^,459 

4,678 

.84 

.66 

'  .75 

2,79^ 

2,939 

3',  508 

Hebr. 

3,822 

4,341 

4,427 

.99 

1.10 

1.05 

3,828 

4,786  * 

4,648 

Kans. 

1,664 

1,990 

1,997 

1.55 

1.66 

1.35 

2,604 

3,299  ■ 

2,696 

Del. 

67 

68  • 

1.30 

1.34 

.  1.30 

96 

90 

88 

Md. 

444 

456 

467 

1.31 

1,43 

1.30 

583 

'    /  r1  r\ 
650 

-  ^607 

Va. 

1,353 

1,352  . 

1,325  • 

1.13 

1.33 

1.25 

1,536 

1,800 

-1,656 

W.Va. 

795 

815 

823  ' 

1.21 

1.26 

1.25 

961 

1,024 

1,029 

N.C. 

1,229 

1,205 

1,181  " 

.99 

1C16' 

1.10 

■  1,219 

1,395 

1,299 

s.c. 

580 

'  504 

518  • 

.78 

-  .96 

.75 

451 

484 

•  -388 

Ga. 

1,402 

1,099 

1 ,041 

.54 

•  .64 

.55 

750 

/* 

698 

•  -573 

Pla. 

120 

88 

88  • 

.54 

•  ,60 

.58 

64 

53 

51 

Ky.. 

1,748 

1,863 

1,842 

1.28 

•  l64l 

1.40 

2,258 

2,635 

2,579 

Tenn. 

1,885 

1,814 

1,680  - 

1.15 

•1.36 

1.25 

2,173 

2,4b4 

•  2,100 

Ala, 

1,032 

777 

721 

.73 

.85 

.80 

754 

660 

•  577 

Miss,. 

'897 

752 

770 

1.23 

1.31 

1.25 

1,098 

938 

♦  ■  '962 

Ark. 

1,398 

1,248 

'324 

1,271  * 

1.14 

•1.35 

1.15 

1,589 

1,681 

•1,462 

La, 

'331 

317 

1.23 

•1.38 

1.30 

406 

446 

■  412 

Okla. 

1,315 

1,316 

1,373  • 

1.22 

1.43 

1.20 

1,607 
1,426 

1,830 

•  1,648 

Tex. 

1,505 

1,223 

1,243  • 

.95 

•1,12 

1.10 

1,366 

1,367 

Mont, 

2,l44 

25288 
1,121 

2 ,  qQ.9  • 

1.-21 

1.08 

1.20 

2,58-9 

2 , 479 

2,903 

Idaho 

1,152 
1,088 

1,125 

2.09 

2.16 

1.95 

2,401 

2,422 

•  2,194 

Wyo. 

1,131 

1,166 

1.13 

1.13 

1.00 

1,233 

1,203 

1,166 

Colo. 

1,411 

1,347 

1.54 

1.67 

1.30 

2,177 

2,360 

1,751 

H.Mex. 

218 

220 

234 

2.14 

•2.30 

2.05 

466 

506 

480 

Ariz, 

273. 

257 

267 

2.24 

2  4^ 

'614 

'  629 

654 

u  oan 

570 

562 

565 

2  m 

2.17 

1.75 

*'  1,145 

1,219 

•  989 

Nev, 

41? 

m& 

443 

1.45 

•1.55 

1.45 

606 

688^ 

'6^2 

Wash. 

'917 

'844  ■ 

'880 

1.95 

1.86 

2.00>- 

"  1,790 

1,571 

1,760 

Or  eg. 

1,106 

1,077 

1,113 

1.76 

1.59 

1.70 

?  1,9^2 

1,710 

1,892 

Calif. 

1,959 

2,051 

2,153 

2,85 

2.81 

3.00 

5,599 

5,771 

6i>!9 

U.S. 

74,470  72,835 

75^686 

1.35 

1.36 

.  1.32 

100,344 

99,305  103x4£8 

m   Do  — 


UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  1S§Q  

.  fffrly.l,  1950   3?00  P.i-UZI.P.ff.) 

■■ii<iifai«itffiiiitiiitiii*rfitiBiititiiiii<iiti»iittiiiiit«ii>iMiifiitfiiiHf  r  imimiiijiMltiiiMifiiinMfMMiMiiiMiMiift^ 

•    CLOVER  AxTD  TIMOTHY  HAY  2j 


i  Acreage  _:_  Yield  £er  acrq  :  Produ,ctJ.on  \  m 

e      ^Harvest ed  :    Tor  rafi_5         :Indi~£  Av~    e  1  :  Indi~ 

•  Average  :  :harvest:  g-oIgS  1949:cated:  vqsq^S  1  1949       S  Cated 

-  1  1939-48  1  1         l  1950_  1  _  _  _  1  _  _  Al95fi  1  I  „  5i.  i  1050_ 

Thousand  acres  Tons  Thousand  tons 

e  461         413         438     1.07    1.10      0.95  493  454 


Thousand 

acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

461 

413 

438 

1.07 

1.10 

0.95 

493 

454 

416 

1T.K. 

174 

149 

158 

1.28 

1.20 

1.25 

222 

179 

198 

vt. 

585 

564 

558 

1.45 

1.35 

1.40 

850 

761 

781 

Ma  sb» 

216 

200 

204 

1.70 

1.65 

1.80 

368 

330 

367 

H.I. 

17 

15 

16 

1.49 

1.45 

1.50 

25 

22 

'  24 

Conn* 

142 

133 

138 

1.60 

1.65 

1.65 

228 

219 

"228 

N.Y. 

2,706 

2,586 

2,560 

1.50 

1.25 

1.45 

4,063 

3,232 

3,712 

H.J. 

124 

123 

123 

1.44 

1.55 

1.50 

181 

'  191 

184 

Pa.. 

1,946 

.1,954 

1,954 

1.37 

1.35 

1.45 

2,S75 

2,638 

2,833 

Ohio 

1,852 

1,739 

1,948 

1.34 

1.30 

1.30 

2,484 

2,261 

2,532 

Ind. 

975 

742 

979 

1.21 

1.20 

1.25 

' 1,184 

390 

1V224 

111. 

1,407 

969 

1,512 

1.32 

1.30 

1.35 

'  1,864 

1,260 

2,041 

Mich. 

1,264 

1,026 

.  1,098 

1.28 

1.15 

1.25 

1,612 

1,130 

1,372 

wis, 

2,644 

1,900 

1,767 

1.54 

1.20 

1.45 

4,072 

' 2,280 

2,562 

Hi  nn. 

1,068 

903 

885 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

'  1,553 

'1,084 

1,239 

I  owa 

2,119 

.1,735 

.  2,377 

1.32 

1.35 

1.40 

2,837 

2,342 

3,328 

Mo. 

1,139 

1,053 

1,243 

1.01 

1.15 

1.10 

1,163 

"1,211 

1,367 

H..Dak, 

5 

4 

4 

1.26 

1.05 

1.25 

6 

4  ■ 

5 

S  •  Dale* 

13 

21 

68 

1.14 

.75 

.90 

15 

16 

61 

Hebr. 

25 

39 

78 

1.17 

1.15 

1.20 

30 

45 

94 

ICans. 

64 

105 

147 

1.25 

1.3Q 

1.15 

31 

136 

169 

Del. 

31 

26 

25 

1.29 

1.35 

1.30 

40 

35 

32 

Md. 

298 

297 

294 

1.23 

1.30 

1.20 

366 

386 

353 

Va. 

463- 

482 

434 

1.18 

1.40 

1.35 

558 

675 

586 

t/.Va. 

422 

438 

438 

1.19 

1.20 

1.25 

502 

526 

548 

i.e. 

77 

95 

86 

1.14 

1.25. 

1.20 

83 

119 

'103 

Ga. 

7 

8 

7 

.89 

1.00 

.85 

6 

8 

7 

m. 

402 

362 

355 

1.23 

1.20 

1.30 

500 

434 

"462 

Tenn. 

181 

175 

172 

1.17 

1.20 

1.25 

212 

210 

215 

Ala. 

5 

5 

5 

.88 

.95 

.95 

4 

5 

5 

iil  s  s. 

11 

12 

13 

1.15 

1.30 

1.30 

13 

16  * 

17 

Ark. 

26 

28 

29 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

29 

39 

35 

La. 

20 

25 

25 

1.04 

1.10 

1.10 

21 

28 

"  28 

Mb  at. 

192 

224 

231 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

260 

291 

300 

Idaho 

117 

93 

95 

1.31 

1.30 

1.25 

153 

121 

119 

T.tyo. 

81 

84 

78 

1.22 

1.10 

1.10 

99 

92 

86 

Colo. 

158 

158 

155 

1.45 

1.50 

1.30 

229 

237 

202 

H.  Hex. 

12 

14 

15 

1.35 

1.20 

1.20 

16 

17 

18 

Utah 

25 

21 

20 

.1.66 

1.80 

1.50 

42 

33 

30 

He  v. 

28 

33 

34 

1.36 

1.70 

1.60 

39 

56 

54 

Wash. 

186 

176 

183 

'  2.14 

2.00 

2.10 

398 

352 

384 

Cregs 

113 

106 

109 

1.82 

1,65 

1.75 

207 

175 

'  191 

Calif. 

-  33 

39 

_  39_ 

1.84 

1.60 

J-  .75 

_  69  . 

62 

-  £U842_, 

I^274_ 

J3L,Q98_ 

JU.36 

JU28  _ 

J-t.35.  _ 

29.x864_  . 

"4J.657_ 

-  J^58Q. 

l/    Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay* 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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•  JiOy  ;i,  .19'50   3:QQ  P.&.  ) 

ii$iiii$MiMiiMniii|iiiMmiiiiim'«iunim 

alfalfa  my 


H 11 i 1 1  mi  1 1 1 1 1  it  1 1  ii :  i 


n  11 1 1  (  mm  ri  mi  i  ii  m  tar 


PA  STUBS. 


State 


 Acreage  2 Yi^ld  ;p_er  acj 

s_  -.Sarves.tedt-  :  Por 
SAyerage:  lquq  :harvest*Average:'l949J 
-48:    y  y  :  1950  :193948: 


:re  • 

Indi-: 
cated: 

 11231-^81  2C-!_lfL50  11232^8 :_     1  19502 


Thousand  acres  Tons 

6  1.42  1.50  1.30 

5  2.04  2.05  2.10 
33  2.12  2.05  2.15 
14  2.23  2.10  2.30 

1  2.26  2.25  2.20 

35  2.36  2.45  2.40 

402  1.97  1.85  2.05 

82  2.13  2.20  2.10 

330  1.90  1.95  1.95 

528  1.95  2.05  1.95 

500  1.84  I.90  1.85 

853  2.30  2.50  2.35 

1,214  1.55  1.55'  1.50 

1,769  2.14  2.15  2.05 

1,298  2.02  2.00  2.10 

1,203  2.22  2.15  -  2.35 

351  2.59  2.70  2.80 

300  1.40  1.35  1.55 

658  1;51  1.30  1.45 

1,162  1.88  2.05  1.90 

995  2.05  2.10-  1.65 

6  2.22  2.25  2.25 
66  1.99  2.15  2.00 

118  2.15  2.50  2.40 

71  2.06  2.10  2.15 

60  2.08  2.50  2.45 


Average 
.12.32-43 
Thous 


Maine 

4 

5 

H.H. 

4 

5 

Vt. 

23 

30 

Mass. 

11 

13 

R.I. 

1 

1 

Conn. 

24 

32 

N.Y. 

397 

362 

N.  J. 

69 

74 

Pa. 

290 

300 

Ohio 

449 

.  528 

Ind. 

424- 

500 

in. 

'527 

805 

Mich. 

1,191 

1,190 

Wis. 

1,035 

1,653 

Minn. 

1,140 

1,091 

Iowa 

883 

1,046 

Mo. 

300 

386 

ST.  Dak. 

171 

256 

S.'Dak. 

323 

548 

iTebr. 

818 

1,117 

Kans, 

768 

1,026 

Del. 

6 

I'iCL, 

Ya. 

'71 

llo 

W.Ya. 

■49 

67 

IT.  C. 

.14 

51 

S.C. 

•MM 

Ga. 

.4 

5 

Pla. 

,  ,  ,  -  ft 

Ky. 

228 

275 

Term. 

123 

188 

Ala. 

7 

22 

Mi  s  s , 

59 

41 

Ark. 

103 

102 

La. . 

23 

21 

Okla. 

327 

413 

lex. 

124 

135 

Mont. 

720. 

759 

Idaho 

795 

780 

Wyo. 

346 

310 

Colo. 

632 

605 

H.Mex. 

139 

148 

Ariz. 

201 

201 

Utah 

420 

388 

He  v. 

107 

110 

Wash. 

314 

296 

Oreg. 

271 

254 

Calif. 

'913 

'962 

U.S. 

14,896  17,288 

278 
160 

•  22 

25 
82 

19 
454 

155 

767 
811 
329 
581 

163 
211 

388 
110 
308 
267 

18,254 


2.09 

2.24 
1.72 
2.26 
2.48 

a.  17 

1.9^ 
2.59 
1.66 

2;  47 
r.67 
2;  09 

2.77 

2,54 

2,25 
2.47 
2.46 
2.  60 
4.40_ 

2.20 


2.20 
2.40 
2.10 
2.30 

2.75 
2.40 

2.15 

2.75 

1.50 
2.60 
1.70 
2.30 
2.90 
2.70 
2.50 

2.80 
2.45 
2.65 
4,45 

2.23 


6 

8 

49 

25 
2 

56 
•  784 
147 
550 
878 
781 
1,210 
1,851 
2,216 
2,301 
1,969 
779 
245 
503 
1,581 

1,599 
12 
94 

155 

102 

31 


ro_duction_  _ 
!      '  Slndi-" 
: 1949; cated 

1  »_1250 

and  tons 

8 


__Co_ndij;ion 
At.  : 

1939-21949 

_48  J  

Percent 


July  1 
'1950 


8 
10 

62 

27 
2 

78 
670 
163 
585 


10 

71 

32 
.  2 
8.4 
824 
172 
644 


1,082  1,030 
950  925 
2,012  2,005 
1,844  1,821 
3,554  3,626 
2,182  2,726 
2,249  2,827 
1,042  983 
346  465 
712    ' 954 
2,290  2,208 
2,155  1,642 
14  14- 
135  132 


6    1.74  2.20  2.00 


2.20 
2.40 
2.00 

2.25 
2.50 
2.40 

1.80 
2.70 

1.65 
2.25 
1.60 

1.75 
2.50 
2.70 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 

2.60 

4>6Q 

2.16. 


479 
278 

13 
•  134 
256 
50 
640 
320 
1,193 
1,963 
579 
1,323 
385 
512 

9^5 
264 

772 
704 
4,025 


295 
141 
128 

11 

605 
451 
46 
94 
280 
50 
888 
371 

1,138 

2,028 
527 

1,392 
429 
543 
970 
308 
725 
673 

4,281 


•283 
153 
147 

12 

612 
384 
44 
56 
205 
46 

817 
4l8 
1,266 
1,825 

526 

1,017 

408 
570 
776 
27^ 

,770 
694 
Jf,86_7 

32,376 


88 

82 

80 

89 

75 

86 

92 

71 

84 

86 

65 

8.7 

84 

66 

92 

89 

63 

94 

87 

59 

.86 

80 

44 

76 

87 

68 

88 

90 

87 

91 

90 

92 

94. 

91 

89 

93 

90 

83 

87 

89 

72 

88 

87 

82 

85 

92 

92 

96. 

90 

96 

91 

86 

76 

99 

86 

72 

81 

83 

99 

82 

85 

96 

:76 

80 

64 

•  Q2 

9,2 

7Q 
(7 

o3  , 

92 

.  0  0 
:89 

86 

Oil 

84 

95 

79 

85 

87 

72 

83 

68 

77 

87 

71 

78 

79 

76 

85 

87 

96 

✓ 

76 

93 

.92 

78 

90 

80- 

79 

90 

85 

84 

91 

✓ 

89 

79 

89 

89 

84 

95 

81 

78 

90 

83 

91 

63 

94 

92 

86 

90 

95 

sl 

85 

98 

52 

% 

93 

39 

82 

65 

83 

92 

73 

89 

99 

79 

90 

70 

88' 

90 

79 

89 

79 

70 

80 

85 

85 

85 

32V775  38,5^6 
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LESPEDEZA  HAY 


i  Acreage 

•           Yield  jjer 

acre  J 

Production 

State 

'»        Harvested      J  For 
{Average  J  t^,-  Jharvest 

*  . 

•  •  ■ 

:  Average: 

1949  . 

:  Indi-s 
i  cated  ! 

Average! 

1949  : 

. Indi- 
cated 

—  _ 

• 

I9i0_ 

mm*    —      mtmrt  — 

I95P_J 

_193S.-48X 

-  1950-  . 

Thousand  acres 

.  Tons- 

JL 

housand  tons 

Ohio 

o 

7 

X^J 

11 

1.18 

1.30 

1.20 

10 

T3 

13 
xj 

Ind. 

92 

QK 
7  J 

06 

1.08 

1.15 

1.10 

102 

*1  DO 

7  J 

111. 

116 

136 

1.05 

1.15 

1.10 

110 

1  33 

'  156 

Mo . 

1  755 

1,773 

1.  03' 

1.25 

1.10 

1,413 

2  1  04 

1  950 

Kans. 

72 

106 

100 

1.  08 

1.20 

1.10 

79 

1  27 

110 

JL  J-  w 

Del. 

13 
xj 

1 7 

19 

1.10 

1.05 

1,10 

14 

18 

Ma. 

48 

55 

1.12 

1.30 

1.10 

38 

62 

60 

va. 

466 

466 

475 

1. 04 

1.15 

1.05 

488 

536 

499 

w .  va. 

24 

20 

22 

1.  06 

l.i'o 

1.15 

26 

22 

25 

TT  A 

46o 

498 

483 

1.  08* 

1.20 

2..05 

49.9 

598 

507 

0.  u . 

165 

274 

279 

.91 

1.  05 

•  75 

153, 

288 

209 

Ua. 

160 

209 

188 

.86 

.95 

.80 

133 

199 

150 

Ky. 

7^9 

888 

888 

1.  13 

1.30 

1.25 

O/'A 

050 

1,154 

1,110 

±enn. 

1,181 

1,115 

■1,048 

1  .  06 

1.25 

1.10 

1,261 

1,394 

1,153 

Ala. 

♦  114 

104 

114 

.86 

.95 

.  95 
•  7  ~> 

97  : 

99 

108. 

Miss. 

296 

295  . 

-  '313 

1.18 

1.30 

1.25 

351' 

384 

391 

Ark. 

66? 

745 

782 

1.00 

1.20 

'  1.05 

670 

894 

•  821 

La. 

94 

104 

,  97 

5  1.24 

1.45 

1.40 

•  116 

151 

136 

Okla. 

'  65 

145 

157 

1.04 

1.35 

.95 

70 

196 

'149 

U.S. 

6,123 

7,010 

7,026 

1.06 

1.22 

1.09 

6,485 

8,571 

7,657 

WILD  HAY 

_  _  Yield  ;p_er  acre_  _*  Production 


^  Acreage, 

_  _Harv.es.te_d  

Average 


State 


Thousand  ac 


For 
harvest 
_  1950^ 
res 


:Average  :  1949 

J.lo3Q-48_:  

.  Tons 


:  Indi-  : 

I  cated  JAverage 


19 


h9 


Indi- 
cated ' 


1919-48  1  _  _  _  1  _JL__5_V._ 
Thousand  tons ' 


Wis. 

130 

105 

105 

1.18 

i:05 

"  1.25 

154 

110 

131 

Minn. 

1,376 

1,132 

1,019 

1.10 

1.00  ' 

1.10 

1,516 

r,  132 

1^121 

Iowa 

106 

86 

80 

1.16 

1:15 

1.20 

122 

99 

•96 

Mo. 

'150 

142 

151 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

174 

185 

'181 

IT.  Dak. 

2,270 

2,493 

2,493 

.88 

.80 

.90 

1,990 

1,99^ 

2,244 

S.Dak. 

2,644 

3,673 

3,710 

•73 

:55  ' 

.60 

1,957 

2,020 

2,226 

Nebr. 

2,745 

3,007 

3,007 

.71 

.75 

.70 

1,961 

2,255 

2,105 

Kans. 

631 

657 

670 

1.08 

1, 15 

1.00 

683 

756 

■  670 

Ark. 

181 

178 

178 

1.08 

1,30  , 

1.10 

195 

231 

'  196 

Okla. 

426 

:.  405 

397 

1.11 

1.20  . 

1.05 

476 

486 

*4l7 

Tex. 

180 

.  163 

..  155 

1..02 

1,15 

1.10 

.184 

187 

.  170 

Mont . 

802 

844 

•  '   895  • 

..87 

.85  • 

.85 

698 

717 

.  761 

Idaho 

139 

'161 

'   150  ■ 

1.10 

1-.05  - 

1.00 

153 

169 

150 

Wyo. 

486 

508 

533 

.82 

.  V90  .  4 

.70 

400 

457 

■  373 

Colo. 

430 

.  ^474 

• "  "  427 

.97 

r.10  • 

.80 

422 

521 

•  342 

H.Mex. . 

18 

16 

12 

.79 

'.80  • ' 

.40 

14 

13 

'  .-5 

Ariz. 

4 

3 

3 

.84 

'.85 

.50 

3 

3 

'  \  2 

Utah 

92 

110 

114 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

ill 

143 

131 

Uev. 

253 

267 

267 

1,05 

1.05  . 

1.00 

266 

280 

'  267 

Wash. 

45 

42 

•  1.20 

1.10  . 

1.15 

54 

.  46 

51 

Oreg. 

-  269 

•280 

■  '  291  • 

UX5 

i.;o5  ... 

1.10 

310 

294 

.  320 

Calif. 

175 

_  _  172 

•  172' 

•  1.26 

.1.15  . 

1.20. 

220_ 

_  ^206_ 

22  Statesl3JL552 

14,918 

14,873 

.89 

56  - 

.82 

12^064 

12,296 

liji65 
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t||  Mlf  llll  II I !  I  lit  J  III! 


tM  M  I  I  I  M  III  t  I  I  (  II  1  II  I  t  tl  I  t) 


II  I  II  II  f  I  II  I  I  I  II  I  I  M  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  11  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1 


I  II  lilt  I  I  I  I  I  I  III  I  I  II I 


SOYI-EAFS 


cowpeas 


State 


Acreage  grown  alone 
for  all  TDirrooses 


Acreage  for  "beans 
*  ted  ~ 


Acreage  grown  alone 
for  all  -DurDOses 


Average!  jquq  I 
1939-48;     y  y  ; 

Thousand  acres 


1950 


_  Ha*Lves 
Average: 
1929-48: 

Thousand  acres 


:  x  or 
•harvest 


Average 
1939-48 


:  1949  : 
Thousand  acres 


1950 


ID 

c 

D 

•7 

( 

L\J 

<  hi  1 

"NT  .T 

c,x> 

JLU 

1  O 

ra. 

QJL 

JU 

23 

16 

unio 

± ,  ±U1 

OA  O 

yu2 

T  HQ 

1 1  llo 

906 

858 

n    n  (Co  , 

mo.. 

1  COo 

1  coC 

1.576 

-L»  r 7/ 

-1  0  0  0 

1  ,  CdO 

1 , bOU ! 

t  16 

c. 

d. 

Tl  T 
in, 

3.3^/ 

2i  HOC 

3 ,  U*+4 

3.177 

3.06^ 

!  132 

OQ 

0  0 

.  33 

i-hcil. 

r2 

66 

IU7 

wis. 

JLxb 

hP, 

74 

0  c 

35 

15 

OA  1 

Mi  r»n 
1 1  J.  liii  . 

4fl4 

r  j*+ 

X  ,  1U  X 

j( 1 

o.oo 

1,062 1 

1  OOQ 

1  ,wb 

1  ,4/1 

T  OOO 
1.279 

1  ,olo 

Mo 

(  i-O 

P.QO 

1.175 

cno 

03  f 

l,13o 

oc 

OA 

20 

J-/  o 

1 L 
J-tr 

28 

±J  b 

T  O 

26 

-1-7 

Ol 

62 

±y  ±0 

OO 

58 



0,0 

J  J 

OZl 

/CM' 

0 c 
25 

Xi.ci.ub  , 

J- 7*- 

ocn 

O  O  f 

325 

ICC 

135 

■  237 

312 

*  00 

o.C 
JJ 

42 

Del. 

59 

63 

63 

34 

44 

45 

Md. 

80 

65 

75 

30 

34 

^2 

!  5 

2 

3 

Va. 

154 

147 

165 

76 

117 

136 

s  37 

18 

17 

W.Va. 

38' 

16 

17 

1 

1 

1 

N.C. 

382 

380 

403 

222 

286 

:  120 

57 

57 

s.c. 

43 

57 

75 

14 

25 

40 

5  322 

144 

153 

Ga. 

87 

77 

90 

12 

14 

17 

!  296 

184 

,169 

Fla. 

:  28 

26 

27 

By. 

187 

225 

225 

69 

119 

131 

s  30 

15 

13 

Tenn. 

208 

217 

260 

44 

60 

90 

:  70 

38 

25 

Ala. 

262 

174 

174 

28 

61 

68 

:  149 

97 

70 

Miss. 

321 

274 

430 

90 

108 

293 

:  171 

80 

•  70 

Ark. 

310 

331 

563 

199 

291 

500 

:  206 

82 

77 

60 

La. 

118 

161 

121 

28 

25 

40 

:  86 

63 

Okla. 

21 

19 

19 

6 

13 

Ik 

:  103 

93 

110 

Tex. 

20 

5 

10 

1  332 

.  177 

204 

u.  s. 

12,059  11,409 

l£T,J42 

8,764 

9.912  12,937 

:  2,241 

1,177 

1,152 

1/    Short-t  line  average. 


WJTC-  EEA1TS 

Acreage 


-State 


Average 
19^2-48 


Planted 
1949 


:.    Average  :• 
_:_  1942-48  _  2.  _  _  i9!9. 
Thousand  acres 


1950 


«or 
harve  s  t 
1950 


Oklahoma 


78 


35 


45 


54 


25 


35 
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CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   jjjj  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .il4 1 Jf_ §0. _._  

July  1,  1950  SsOO:  .(B.P.IE.) 


iiitiiiii  1 1 1  ii  nt  i  i  1 1  ii  ii 


miiifimi 


1 1 1  ii  1 1  ii ;  i  n  in  in  I  iiihi 


i  in  1 1  inn  if  1 1  ii  i  ik mi  it  i 


1 1 1  mil  ii  :i  iti  ll  1 1 


1 1  ii  mm  ii  n  i  itni  mi  1 1 1 1  in  i  ti  i  it  i  <  i  tn  i  ii  i 


inn  mmiiiiii 


_PSAFJTS_ 

Ac_reaj^e  f^r^all^urjDOjsejs 


State 


ssas^*5 1950 


Grojra__alone__      _  __t^_         Int_erplanted__  ^  ^^l^Z.ai.e£:"^s£.^i^~.  £l 


•        'afe.  m9l/;    1950  :    Average  s  ^  y. 


rera 
Si 939-48  8 


- 

.  T  ho  u 

sand 

acres 

* 

- 

Va« 

156 

141 

•  155 

«■■»«■ 

— — — 

156 

;141 

ice: 

:  155 

hT«C.  ■ 

297 

248 

253 

;  3 

2 

2 

298 

249; 

254 

Tenn. 

8 

5 

5 

— — -> 

8 

5 

5 

TOTAL 

461 

594 

"•  415 

3 

2 

2 

462 

395 

s«c» 

56- 

26 

-  24 

2 

2 

2 

38 

27 

25 

Ga. 

1,212 

1,021 

'878 

424 

247 

198 

1,424 

1,145 

Q  "7  "7 

Fla» 

260 

210 

-  200 

178 

128 

124 

349 

274 

2b2 

Ala, 

594 

A  R7 
<a  O  / 

6(0 

i.  o 

■  13 

629 

38*1 

Miss. 

33 

17 

16 

'          -  3 

2 

2 

35 

18 

17 

TOTAL. 

2,135 

1,731 

lj.493 

G77 

395 

339 

2,474 

1^929 

T/BSZ . 

Ark. 

44- 

14 

14 

46 

14 

14 

La  8 

24 

9 

8 

■  2 

1 

25 

10 

*  8 

Okla. 

225 

178 

'  190 

•  7 

228 

178 

190 

Tex. 

737 

549 

522 

<   -  .23 

18 

16   .  • 

748 

558 

530 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7  " 

TOTAL 

1^038- 

757 

741 

34 

19 

16 

1^055 

767 

'743 

UeSo 

3,634 

2,882 

2^647 

713 

416 

357 

3,991 

3^091 

2,825 

1/  Revised,  2/ 

Acres 

grown  a 

lone  plus 

one -ha If 

the  interplanted 

acres. 

_Ac>r^a£_e_harves_tdd__  l/^5_      Yield  j>e_r  a_o_re_  jj_  i^^Ali0. 


tion 


•  -  State 

:  •  -Average    ■  s 

1949  2/ 

s  Average 

.  1949  2/ 
•  — -  • 

Average  s 

1949  2/ 

:    1939-48  : 

:  1939-48 

1939-48  : 

Thousand 

acres' 

Fo  und  s 

Thousand 

pounds 

Va, 

153 

158 

1,220 

1,420 

186,533 

195,960 

N.C, 

280 

236 

1,138 

1,030 

315,847 ~ 

243,080' 

Tenn. 

8 

5 

752 

825 

55922 

.  4,125 

TOTAL 

440 

379 

1,159 

1,169 

508,102 

443,165 

S  «C. 

30 

•22 

611 

650 

18 312 

14,300 

Ga« 

972 

800 

687 

765  ,. 

666-233 

612,000 

Fla. 

100 

67 

632 

765 

63,350 

51,255' 

Ala. 

441 

3-50 

670 

830 

295,560 

290,500  ' 

Hi  s  s  . 

23 

•13 

355 

375 

8  j  314 

4,875 

TOTAL 

1,565 

1,252  ■ 

672 

777 

1,051,568 

972^930' 

Ark* 

•  19 

8 

573 

450     ' . 

6,877 

3,600. 

La# 

•  10 

3 

32'8 

360 

-  •     3*201 * 

■  1,080 

Okla. 

192 

170 

469 

6  70 

89~137 

113,900 

Tex. 

645 

513 

450 

650 

263,952 

333,450 

IT.Mex. 

8 

7 

1,022 

1,100 

_  7,853. 

7,700 

TOTAL 

874 

 701  _ ; 

455 

656 

391,020 

459_,730 

U.S. 

2.,  880 

2,332 

687"" 

804 

J. ,'950,690  7 

"1,876^825. 

l/  Equivalent  solid  acreage.     2/  Revised 
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UNITED.  STATES  DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D,  C, 

as  of 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


.July..ll^..l950.. 
3*00  P.Ii*  *(E«fl«T,3 


I  I  t  I  I  11  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  (I  I  M  I  I  1  I  U  M  M  I  M  !  I  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  1  i  1  !  I  1  •  '  I  I  H  ;  t  I  I  I  I  I  T  *  1  I  I  J  ' 


if  Ml  ill  i  M  i:  limit  nirri  miri  Milii'iiiiiilMinn  if  ill  it  ii  1 1  unlit  t  in  1 1 1  1 1 : 


I  I  I  I  I  III  I II tl 1  I  I  I M It  I  III  I  III! II M 1 II  I  II  I  I  1 


1 1 II I II 1 1  It  I  III  III  111  It  1 1 1  III  I 


State 

:  Harvested 

i    r  or.  s 

*  a 
»  o 

Indi-s 

ft 
• 

l 

sAverr.ge? 
: 1939-48 s 

1949 

« harvest  ? 
©    i  y  <jj  * 

Average 
1959-48 

:  1949  :cated  s Ave rages 
i            :  1950  81939*485 

1949  : 

• 

c  ated 

Thousand 

acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  bags 

Maine 

7 

6 

5 

988 

950 

960 

70 

57 

4o 

iMew  York 

129 

156 

131 

999 

1,050 

1,200 

1,307 

15638' 

1,5/2 

Michigan 

539 

519 

462 

822 

1,150 

950 

4,405 

5,968 

'    /  'ZOO 

4,  ooy 

Minnesota 

4 

1 

1 

547 

650 

600 

21 

6 

D 

Total  iJ-Eo 

682 

632 

599 

856 

1,124 

1,004 

5,821 

7^669 

o ,  01 5 

iJobraska 

50 

82 

70 

1,528 

1,600 

1,400 

755 

1,312 

980 

Montana 

26 

24 

13 

1,246 

1,200 

1,300 

304 

2<J3 

254 

Idaho 

132  " 

149 

133 

1,592 

1,750 

1,600 

'  2,106 

2,603 

2, 128 

Vfyoming 

82  ' 

91 

69 

1,305 

1,330 

1,230 

1,072 

1,210 

849 

Washington 

6 

13 

1,136 

1,800 

1,750 

42 

103 

228 

Total  lUWa 

295 

352 

303 

1,460 

1,570 

1,458 

4.293 

5.,  52  6 

4,419 

Colorado 

315 

295 

248. 

618 

860 

700 

1,944 

2,  537 

1,736 

Sew  Mexico 

198 

135 

76 

314 

410 

270 

654 

554 

205 

Arizona 

14 

12 

11 

490 

500 

450 

66 

60 

50 

Utah 

.  7 

13 

11 

589 

500 

400 

40 

65 

44 

Total  SoWo 

535 

455 

346 

509 

707 

588 

2a707 

3^216 

2,055 

California 

Standard  Lima 

89 

92 

71 

1,313 

1,635 

1,700 

1,162 

la504 

1,207 

Baby  Lima. 

67 

88 

78  ' 

1,465 

1,580 

1,600 

985 

1-390 

1,248 

Other 

198 

183 

174 

1,202 

1,229 

1,300 

2,399 

2^249 

2,262 

Total  Calif* 

355 

363 

323 

1,279 

1,417 

1,460 

4,546 

5^143 

4,717 

United  States 

1,866 

1,852 

1,571 

932 

1,164 

1,094 

17,367 

21^554 

17,186 

\f  Includes  beans  grown  for  seed* 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned)* 


PEAS  DRY  FIELD  \J 


ft 
ft 

Acreage 

t  Yic 

Id  per  r 

lore 

2  Production 

Harvested  5 

For 

s  Indi- 

•  0 

•  Indi- 

State  _j- 

Average 

s               :  1- 

harvest 

:  Average 

:  1949 

s  cated 

:  Averages 

1949 

s  cated 

• 
• 

1939-48 

.  1949  s 

1950 

:  1939-48 

* 

s  1950 

:  1939-48? 

s  1950 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Thou  set] 

id  q-otzs 

2/ 

Minn© 

K  4 

7 

4 

3/  862 

950 

900 

%r  57 

66 

36 

NoDak* 

W  12 

3 

3 

3/l,  14d 

1,200 

1,000 

t/  142 

36 

30 

Mont* 

31 

7 

6 

1,177 

1,150 

1,200 

364 

GO 

72 

Idaho 

132 

85 

55 

'  1,230 

1,080 

1,550 

'  1,679 

918 

742 

Wyo  0 

3/  2 

•  2 

2 

3/1,130 

1,000 

1,200 

3/  24 

20 

24 

Colo. 

21 

25 

20 

874 

1,000 

800 

135 

250 

160 

Wash. 

218 

174 

104 

1,324 

910 

1,440 

2,963 

1,583 

1,498 

Orogo 

25 

15 

12 

1,358 
3/  982 

700 

1,300 

354 

105 

156 

Calif 0 

3/  20 

17 

9 

1,230 

1,100 

3/  198 

209 

99 

U.S  0 

454 

335 

215 

1,246 

975 

1,310 

5,800 

3,267 

2,817 

l/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.    Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (unclcaned). 
Zj  Short-time  average. 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  3.  G. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD   r 

July  1,  1950  3; 00  P. if.  (E.D.T.j 

■■*MMtmii.MIIHIIMPIIMrifl«mm^ 

FLAXSEED 


:  Acreage 

• 

Yield_per  acre 

Production 

State 

5;  H^XVje.sied  _J 

For  : 

■ 

Indi- 

. -  . 

Indi- 

5Average 5 

IQlfQ    5  harvest  .Average  2 

1949  ! 

cated 

:  Average 

:    1949  ; 

cated 

—  —  —  - 

. 

-  19i0_ 

I  1919-48 

•  • 

_  I950_ 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

111, 

1/7 

1 

1 

1/12.9 

13.0 

13.0 

1/96 

13 

13 

Mich. 

7 

8 

5 

•  8.6 

10.0 

8.0 

58 

80 

40 

Wis. 

11 

17 

14 

•  11.4 

13.0 

12.5 

128 

'221 

'  '  175 

Minn. 

1,320 

1,628 

1,107  • 

10.1 

10.0 

9a  0 

13,487 

16,280 

9,963 

Iowa 

157 

104 

-  -68  - 

12.3 

14.0 

13.0 

1,940- 

•  884 

Mo. 

9 

6 

4 

6.2 

6.5 

5.0 

56 

39 

'  20 

11,  Dak, 

i  Tin 

396 

J- j  (J^ 

± ,  ovy 

•  7.3 

7.5 

7.0 

0 ,  U±  f 

S.Lak. 

708 

481 

9.4 

7.0 

6.0 

3,809 

4,956 

2,386 

Kans. 

144 

34 

30 

6.7 

'6.5 

6.5 

1,002 

221 

195 

Okla, 

19 

1 

.  1 

6.0 

6.0 

;  -10.0 

112 

6 

10 

Tex. 

62 

329 

234 

8.2 

6. 0 

-  .  6»  0 

448 

-  1,974 

1,404 

Mont, 

206 

66 

68 

6.8 

5.5 

7.0 

1,424 

363 

476 

Wyo. 

1 

2 

1 

1/4.8 

5.0 

4.5 

5 

10 

4 

Ariz. 

18 

38 

13 

23.6 

25c  0 

17.0 

438 

950 

221 

Wash* 

3 

2 

1 

l/ll.-l 

12.0 

;3.o 

28 

24 

13 

Oreg. 

4 

8 

2 

1/11.2 

11.0 

8.0 

'.  48 

'  88 

'  16 

Calif. 

163 

174 

59 

18.6 

22.0 

25.0 

3,ci5 

3,828 

1,475 

U.S." 

3,643 

45880 

3,738 

9.5 

^8.9 

7.8 

34,752 

43,664 

29,338 

l/    Short- time  average. 


SORGO  FOR  SIRUP 


Acreage 

1 

c 

Acreage 

State 

:           Harvested  S 

For  J 

State 

:           Harvested  J 

For 

."Average 

1    1949  ; 

•  • 

Thousand  acres 

harvest  : 

: Average 

8  •     1949  : 
.  . 

thousand  acres 

harvest 

i 1919-48 

.     I9i0  : 

1 

• 1939-48 
■ 

.  -  1950 

Ind. 

2 

1 

1  « 

6a, 

17 

10 

11 

111. 

2 

1 

1  -  i 

i  Ky. 

12 

7 

7 

Wis. 

1 

1 

1'  J 

•  Term. 

16 

8 

3 

Iowa 

3 

2 

2  J 

-  Ala. 

28 

10 

12 

Mo. 

8 

4 

4  ■  ! 

Mi  s  s . 

23 

10 

11 

Kans. 

2 

2 

2  ; 

.  Ark.  - 

18 

7 

8 

Va.  . 

3 

2 

2  « 

:  La. 

3 

2 

2 

W.Va. 

2 

2 

2  '  J 

•  Okla. 

4 

2 

2 

iT.C. 

12 

'  10 

11  i 

:  Tex. 

11 

4 

4 

S.C. 

10 

5 

6 

I  U.S. 

177 

90 

31 
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UNITED   STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  JD.  C, 

asof  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J-.1jlJi§S  

JuLy  1»  -1950::   -  ,  (  5:00  P.II.  (ByD.Tij 

it t m  1 1 1 1 1  m  i  im  h  j  i  m  m  m  i  im  1 1  m !  t  m  i  m  m  i  im  1 1 1 1 1  n  i  m  hi  1 1  mm  i  r m  1 1(  i  u  i  m 

TOBACCO  .  


Acreage-  .  _  _  Yield  per  acre  J  P£Pfe£^i.°S 


State 

:    Harvested  .g 

For  : 

V    *  » 

A 

T  -   A  A  0 

1 nai— ; 

Avers 
1939- 

• 
• 

Indi- 

i A-veiT^es 
5 1939-4-8: 

—  ,          ,  Average 

1949  ;i939-48 

5  1949  S 

cat  edi 
19ou  . 

•48  [ 
• 

1949  I 
• 

cated 
1950 

ACTc  S 

Pounds 

Tno 

-isand  'ooynds 

.'iasse 

6  320 

O  ,  OUU 

< ,  yuu 

1 ,  Ooo 

X 

X  ,  DO  f 

0  • 

.  IO,  f./O^ 

12  935 

w/  onn  a 

17,220 

i  q  Ron 

1~  ,  OUU 

XO  ,  OUU 

J. ,  000 

1 

X 

7R7 
,  OO  1 

23  j 

rr  or? 

o<d  r 

27  354 

'T  Y 
-J.I* 

860 

soo 
ouu 

1 , 000 

1 

JL 

^00 

j. ,  ouu 

T 

X  , 

ID^T 

650 

Pa 

35,190 

OO  ,  XUU 

£00 

J.  ,  ^tou 

Jm 

541 

X  ,  OOX 

ox , 

1  D^i 

58  709 

61 , 405 

UilX  o 

22,770 

PO  ^00 

po  ^00 

1  0Q1 

JL  ,  Ui7  X 

X 

X  ,  Oil 

ooy 

P7  990 

26 , 610 

T  n  rl 

9,930 

to  500 

1  0  500 

J.  ,  X  OX 

1 

269 

X,, 

XX  , 

zl  'Z  £ 

1  3  328 

13,640 

>»X  S  . 

227^70 

?0  100 

21  000 

.1 

,535 

X  j  Ot-'X 

00 , 

<dO«d 

30 , 846 

32,158 

■,?T  TTH 
-  i-L  IXXi.  o 

590 

400 

400 

1  PP5 

1 

,450 

1  POO 

7P^ 

580 

480 

Mo 

5,890 

5  POO 

4,800 

1  OSS 

1 

,150 

1  100 

D  j 

07P 

5,980 

5,280 

290 

200 

'200 

989 

1 

,025 

1  000 

X    j  V  W  w 

PR  7 

CO  0 

205 

200 

Md 

41 , 610 

50,000 

49,000 

762 

820 

700 

7P 

1  PI 

X  CiJ- 

41,000 

34,300 

v  do 

127,120 

119,500 

120,000 

1,043 

1 

,146 

1  195 

1  ^p 

136,972 

143,380 

W  Va 

2,910 

3,200 

2,900 

1,036 

1 

,370 

1  300 

O 

noA 

4,384 

3,770 

I'.C. 

662,360 

631,800 

641,000 

1,065 

1 

,182 

1 , 244 

709, 

014 

747,082 

797,240 

s.c. 

111,900 

111,000 

113,000 

1,066 

1 

,325 

1,250 

120, 

,400 

147,075 

141,250 

3-a. 

89,660 

93,000 

98,100 

985 

1 

,244 

1,002 

88, 

,728 

115,670 

98,265 

Fla, 

21,140 

23,000 

22,800 

911 

'  1 

,090 

1,071 

19, 

,157 

25,051 

24,427 

Ky0 

360 , 940 

362,800 

323,500 

1,064 

1 

,208 

1,170 

386, 

325 

438,245 

378,575 

Term, 

109 , 640 

111,900 

100,700 

1,122 

1 

,218 

1,288 

123 

872 

136,277 

129,652 

ilia. 

380 

500 

500 

819 

800 

850 

307 

400 

425 

La. 

410 

300 

300 

466 

657 

500 

183 

'  200 

150 

J .  o  *  1 

,  649 ,  600  1^630^300  1 

^595^800 

1,073 

1 

,209 

1,211  1^777^.945  1^.970^376  1^32,146 

P0?C0RN_l/ 
Acreage 


State 

:  Average 
5  1939-48 

Plant  ed 
:    1949  ! 

«  • 

• 
• 

1950 

a 

Harvest e 
Average  : 
1939-48  : 
Acres 

d  ! 
1949 

• 

c 

Por 
harvest 
1950 

Ohio 

12,190 

9,500 

12,000 

12,080 

9,500 

12,000 

Ind6 

13,740 

12,400 

21,000 

13,730 

12,400 

21,000 

111. 

15,870 

17,100 

21,400 

15,530 

17,000 

21 , 200 

,lich. 

2,520 

1,200 

1,000 

'  2,300 

1,200 

1,000 

Iov/a 

40 , 210 

21,000 

22,000 

38,090 

21,000 

22,000 

10,230 

9,000 

10,000 

9,870 

9,000 

10,000 

lTe"br  e 

7,940 

3,000 

5,000 

7,600 

3,000 

5,000 

Hans. 

4,430 

2,600 

4,100 

4,010 

2,500 

3,800 

Ky0 

7,080 

11,100 

10,300 

7,030 

10,200 

10,200 

0klao 

2/15,625 

8,000 

14,000 

2/13,750 

7,000 

12,000 

lex,, 

5,610 

3,000 

3,200 

5,880 

3,000 

3,200 

Calif. 

1^980 

1,000 

600 

1^940 

1^000 

600 

U.S. 

135,350 

98,900 

124^600 

129,060 

96,800 

122,000 

l/  In  principal  conmercial  producing  States* 
2/  Short-time  average 0 
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APPLES/  C01TMEKGIAL  CROP  l/ 


Product iop  Z/ 

1948/""J"_V  1949 

Thousand  bushels 


Area  and  State 
Eastern  States: 
I^orth  Atlantic: 
Maine 

i\Tei7  Hemp  shire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
rTe^v  York 
Nev/  Jersey 
Penn  s  y  1  van  i  a 


Average  1939-48 


7  68 
732 
670 

2,473 
207 

1,188 
14,399 

2,490 

7,300 


949 
612 
774 
2,194 
143 
824 

5/  .11,750 
1,364 
4,520 


1,006 
1,056 
1,089 
3,842 
279 
1,640 
3/  20,090 
3,124 
9.580 


Indicated  1950 


1,134 

969 
1,020 
3,S25 

221 


1,366 
18,095 
2,320 
7,375 


Total  lTorth  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

-•est  Virginia 

Horth  Carolina 


50,228  23,130 


41,806 


.661 
1,526 
9,589 
3,844 

"982 


382 
928 
8,240 
2,750 

■  976 


'  624 
1,251 
8,525 
3,720 

'448 


36, 375 

488 
1,352 
11,390 
4,500 

T960 


18,690 


_Toj3a_lJ^£U^hjVblant_ic_  _  _16_,6_01_  _1lil7£  _1-*2.6£ 

Total  Eastern  States  46,829  36,406    _  56,374         _  557565 


:Torth  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iov;a  ' 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Total"~l"orth  Central 


3,828 
l;333 
3,125 
6,776 
725 
174 
'  155 
1,260 
157 
610 
"18,142 


1,936 
1,018 
2,401 
4,830 

642 
53 
131 
865 
102 
'  376 


I?, 


O  _" 


5,446 
1,715 
4,176 
11,7.35 

724 
357 
'223 
1,548 
120 
J  30  3_ 
"B  6,352 


3,705 
952 
2,254 
6,903 
750 
119 
158 
1,054 
65 
^SJ.4 
16,274" 


South  Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 


281 
354 
612 


250 
273 
567 


433 
383 
706 


255 
335 
384 


_T  ota l_S_outh_C  entr  a  1 
Total  Central  States 


1_,2_48_ 
"19,390 


1,090 
13,444 


1,522 
"28,374 


974 
177248" 


Western  States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


;    '  237 
1,911 
1,469 
739 
•473 
27,764 
2,783 
7.814 


3/        ' 214 
3/  1,450 
t/  1,395 
3/  750 
•  450 
3/  25,760 
2,668 
5.870 


3/  170 
3/  1,825 
3/  1,623 
3/  788 
•  365 
3/  31,820 
2,953 
9;  445 


159 
1,365 

968 

375. 

216 
34,224 
2,788 
6,272 


jrotaJLj.^stern_St_ates_  J^l3!  _3.£»557   48^£9±  Jf6.^7 

Total  3_5_St?.tes_  _8£,407   _  j.oB,_74_2  U9,180_  

]J  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State.  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions,,    In  1948  and  1949,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were 
as  follows(l,000  bu.):  1948-Va.  ,86;  Nebr.  ,10;  lfont.,32;  N0^ex.,38;  Oreg.  ,100; -1949-Vt.,44;  Mass*, 
115;  E.I.,14;  Conn., 98;  N.Y.,1,808;-  N/J.,219;  Penn.  ,755;  Ohio, 817;  Ind,,292;  111. ,626;  ivlich. , 2, 347; 
j^is.,109;  Iv!innc,71;  Iowa, 31;  Lb. ,155;  Nebr., 12;  Eans.,57;  Ky., 30;  Tenn.,19;  ^ont.,6;  Idaho, 182; 
Colo.,  163;  H.Mex,,39;  Utah,  21;  Wash,, 1,810;  Oreg.  ,150,  3/  Includes  the  following  quantities  harves- 
ted but  not  utilized  because  of  abnormal  cullage(l,000  bu.):  1948-N.Y, , 294;  IIont.  ,41;  Idaho, 50; 
■Colo.,76;  .H.Mex.,45;  Wash,, 76 «    1949-11, Y.  ,914;  Ohio, 185;  Ind.,71;  Kans.  ,23;  Mont.  ,30;  Idaho, 36; 
Colo.,  65;  N.Mex. ,  55;  Wash6f530o  -64- 
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Production  lj 

State  * 

Average 

• 

<• 

19^9 

• 

Ind  3  ca t ed 

« 

1939-48 

\  1948 

• 

1950 

Thousand  "bushels 

13 

1  4 

92 

1 

Mass. 

c£ 
DO 

6ft 
00 

(J 

OO 

Xl.  x  • 

i  0 

i  4 

Conn. 

l^O 

100 

i\t  y 

i\l  .  X  . 

i   00  n 
1,  JJU 

1  428 

1   no  ""3 

X  ^  iJ£J5 

1  ,  H-lO 

-L  5  1  (  J 

1  3  y~ro 

1 , 030 

"Do 

jya. 

1,907 

9   1 ft? 
,  xo<c 

2,^51 

0  OOO 

unio 

p  m 
071 

1 ,  ly1* 

mcL. 

/1  CO 

43J 

noli 

1  OO 

Til 
111, 

1  COJl 

1,*?24 

1     4?  ft 
1  ,  ,4<~  O 

1  m  ft 
X  ,  uxo 

Mien. 

J  ,606 

4  4t  ^ 

MO  . 

hop 
7Jb 

752 

950 

Kans, 

ho 

73 

i  £n 
lou 

-1  Q  C 

q4 

Del. 

37^ 

ii  no 
4U<c 

4oo 

?0 

Md. 

344 

Cot 

533 

714 

<ftft 

va. 

1     cr  ai 
1,501 

i    0  aa 
1,209 

1,734 

ft  01 

0  yx 

w.  va. 

531 

530 

ton 
529 

if.  0. 

2,167 

1  ,646 

1 ,42o 
2,340 

0  p 
0 .  u . 

3,789 

h^P 

4oo 

Ga, 

5, 044 

O    P 1  O 

2,ol£ 

2,040 

o43 

Til  *-N 

89 

nO 
92 

DO 

/Co 

o3 

650 

h£0 
4b<£ 

O  O  A 

Tenn. 

925 

144 

Ala. 

1 ,400 
071 

1    0  oR 

OOO 

)\C9 
4o<c 

Miss. 

A4n 

OM'U 

J>lo 

Jo4 

Ark. 

2,203 

O  4QO 

0  Zli  0 
265 

1     no  P 

1,  /2b 

T  0 

la. 

O  AO 

330 

0  nli 

m>-1  0 

\\)\)\ 
444 

280 

679 

0  oP 

lex. 

1,743 

1,140 

2,400 

Pnn 

j.  dano 

O  AO 
303 

324 

353 

^OlO. 

i    n  ai 
1,901 _ 

1,922 

2,109 
172 

1    00  C 

1,  JO 

J.M .  Hex. 

1  Pi 

lol 

7^ 

oft 

•j  tan 

04 

821 

778 

1  oft 
X  uo 

Wash. 

2,276 

2,210 

2,772 

ftl 

.  01 

Or  eg. 

614 

595 

979 

-  330 

Calif. ,  all 

' 29,161 

30,127 

35,211 

32,419 

Clingstone  27  18,151 

20,835 

24,085 

22^918 

Freestone 

11,009 

9,292 

11,126 

9i501 

IT,  S, 

1/  70,090 

65,352 

74,818 

_  55_,512 

l/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvestec 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2/    Mainly  for  canning. 

3/    U.  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  iTeoraska,  Arizona,  and 
iTevada  from  1939  through  1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1947  crop. 
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Production  x/. 


State  E 

Average 

1940 

c 

Thousand 

6  *> 

1949 

.  • 

"bushels 

Indicated 
•  '     .  1950 

Mas  s , 

46 

38 

67 

73 

Conn. 

51 

34 

57 

52 

I.Y. 

841 

384 

1,195 

1,033 

Pa, 

360- 

255 

385 

359 

Ohio 

300:' 

178 

272 

214 

Ind.  • 

168 

142 

182 

132 

Ille 

389 

330 

410 

265 

Mich. 

766 

300 

1,200 

914 

Mo.  • 

236 

170 

195 

150 

Kans; 

102 

135 

112 

77 

Va.' 

305 

252 

106 

72 

W.Va. 

95 

90 

56' 

70 

H.Cc 

280 

209 

130 

128 

S.C. 

130 

108 

70 

61 

Gac 

388 

385 

187 

198 

Elae 

171 

214 

176 

150 

•ky. 

168 

118 

104 

50 

Term. 

200 

36 

51 

46 

Ala. 

312 

288 

194 

176  ■ 

Miss. 

351 

360 

195 

216 

Ark. 

187 

236 

180 

165 

La. 

204 

240 

198 

188 

Okla, 

-  •  162 

142 

229 

151 

Tex. 

37^ 

236 

464 

270 

Idaho 

61 

61 

64 

30 

Colo. 

184 

155 

204 

130 

Utah 

161 

140 

170 

25 

¥ash. ,  all 

7,070 

5,555 

7,030 

5,520 

Bartlett 

5,238 

3,780 

5,175 

4,080 

Other 

1,832 

1,775 

1,855 

1,44-0  . 

5,197 

-ureg.  ,  an 

0 ,  lob 

Bartlett 

1,868 
2,724 

1,861 

2,681 

1,876 

Other' 

2,964 

3,485 

3,321 

12,376 

Calif. ,  all 

11,413 

10,668 

16,335 

Bartlett 

10,017 

9,418 

14,335 

10,959 

6ther 

1,396 

1,250 

2,000 

1,417 

TJ.  S. 

2/30,295 

26,334 

36,404 

28,488 

l/    For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 

2/    U.  S.  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Maine,  ITew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Hew  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Hew  Mexico,  Arizona f 
and  Hevada  from  1939  through  1946.     Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  "beginning  with  the  1947  crop.. 
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GRAPES 


State 


Average. 
.1939-48 


1948 


1949 


Indicated 
1950 


Tons 


N.Yo 

54j 

,990' 

.,  65,200 

48,400 

64,700 

h  .  J  . 

2j 

,140' 

1,800 

2.,  200 

1,800 

Pa. 

16] 

,460 

.  17,200 

14,100 

19,600 

Ohio 

16, 

,060' 

11,000 

15,800 

17,100 

Ind». 

o 

,350 

2,100 

2,500 

2,200 

111. 

3^ 

,410 

3,100 

3,100 

5,300 

Mich. 

3o] 

,990 

27,000 

34,300 

40,300 

Iowa 

2j 

,990. 

3,100 

4,500 

4,000 

Ho, 

,950 

3,800 

3,800 

3,700 

Kans. 

2, 

"300 

2,400 

2*400 

'2,000 

Va. 

1, 

840 

:  2,300 

1,800 

2,300 

WeVa. 

1, 

360 

1,500 

1,500 

1,900 

N.C.'" 

5j 

,250 

5,600 

-l-,500 

5,200 

S  e  C  e 

lj 

130 

...  1,100 

COO 

900 

Ga. 

2, 

120 

'5,900' 

'.'  .2,300 

2,800 

Ark.  

9, 

270 

11,100 

11,900 

10,900 

Ariz.      "  " 

990 

800 

1,000 

1,400 

lfifash. 

16j 

360 

24,000 

20,800 

23,700- 

Oreg. 

1, 

670 

1,400 

1,400 

1,300 

Calif.,,  all 

'2 

,583, 

soo 

2/ 2,  891,  0.00 

2,485,000 

539,000 

Wine . varieties 

564  , 

000  ' 

620,000 

538,000 

522,000  ' 

Table  varieties 

517, 

100 

592,000 

514,000 

566,000  .. 

Raisin  varieties  . 

1 

,502, 

500 

2/1,679,000 

1,433,000 

1, 

451,000 

Raisins  3/ 

256, 

100 

2/  231,500 

•  262,000 

Hot  dried 

.478, 

100 

753,000 

38  5,000 

IT.  S. 

i/2 

,776, 

885 

2/3,073,400 

2,662,100 

2, 

748,100 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  luiharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1948,  estimates  cf  such  quantities  we re  as  .• 
follows  (tons)i;  Kansas,  240. 
2/~  Revised.  • 

jy  Dried  basis*.    1  ton  of  raisins,  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 

</  Uo  S»  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Massachusetts, 'Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  -.Nebraska,  'Delaware,  Maryland.,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Hew  llexico,  and  Utah  from  1939  through  . 
1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  1947  crop.    ".  \  ' 
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CITRUS  I^UITS. 
Production 


CROP 


AIID 


: Average:  . q,?    s    ^ q^r      '  Indie 
STATS  : 1938-47;  l  ;  1949 


Condition  July  1 


Average  i  ^  Q/1  q  5  -i  qcn 
1939-48:  3 


0EANG3S: 

Thousand  "boxes 

Percent 

California,  all 

48,894 

45, 830. 

37,010 

42,400 

77 

79 

80 

Havel  s  &  i-Iisc.  2 1 

19,068 

18,900 

11,910; 

15,300 

77 

77 

79 

Valencias 

29,826 

'  26,930 

25,100 

27,100 

77 

80 

81 

Florida,  all 

39,940 

"  58,400 

58,300 

57,800 

69 

67 

72 

Early  &  Hidssason 

21,765 

31,000 

32,000 

33,300 

3/69 

68 

73 

Valencias 

18,175 

27,400 

26,300 

24,500 

3/67 

65 

71 

Texas, all 

3,618 

5,200 

3,400 

1,650 

73 

15 

65 

Early  &  Midseason  2] 

2,163 

3,100 

2,600 

1,050 

— 

17 

68 

Valencias 

1,454 

2,100 

800 

600 

— 

13 

60 

Arizona,  all 

838 

780 

710 

985 

72 

75 

66 

Navels . &  Hi sc.  2/ 

401 

480 

450 

•  585 

— 

75 

66 

Valencias' 

437 

300 

260 

400 

— 

74 

66 

Louisiana.^  all  2] 

304 

300 

300 

360 

72 

68 

22 

5  States  4/ 

93,593  110,510 

99^720 

103J.95 

74 

72 

76 

Total  Early  &  Iiidseason  5/ 

43,701 

53,780 

47,260 

50,595 

— 

— 

Total  Valencias 

49,892 

56,730 

52^460 

52^600 

— 

— 

— 

TANGERIII3S: 

Florida 

3 , 530 

4,000  . 

4^400 

5^000 

59 

53 

53 

All  oranges^  tangerines: 

5  States  4/ 

97,123 

114,510 

104J.20 

108,195 

GRAPEFRUIT: ■ 

Elorida,  all 

25,760 

33,000 

30,200 

24,200 

60 

63 

66 

Seedless 

10,570 

14,800 

14,700 

11,200 

3/64 

66 

67  ■ 

Other 

15,190 

18,200 

15,500 

13,000 

3/58 

61 

65  ' 

Texas,  all 

18 , 624 

23,200 

11,300 

■  6,500 

65 

12 

39 

Arizona,  all 

3,326 

3,000 

1,880 

3,450 

71 

74 

63* 

California,  all 

2,818 

2,430 

.2,150 

2,480 

78 

78 

79 

Desert  Valleys 

1,168 

960 

800 

1,030 

3/80 

75  , 

76 

Other 

1,550 

1,470 

1^350 

1,390 

3/80 

80 

80 

4  States  4/    .  . 

50 , 528 

61,630 

45 . 530 

36,630 

63 

45 

56 

LEMONS: 

California  4/ 
LIMES: 

Elorida  4/ 

July  1  forecast  of  1950  crop 
Elorida  limes 


13,164    12,870      10,010  10,400 


158 


170 


200 


260 


300 


76 


66 


63 


82 


77 


72 


Tj  Season ""Begins  with  the  "bloom  of  The  year  shown  and  end's  wTEh  the  completion  of  "Harvest  the  "fol- 
lowing year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct,  1  to  Dec.  31  of  .the  following 
year,    In  other  States  the  season  "begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for  Florida 
limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  years,-  production 
includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,,  unharvested,  and/ or  not  utilized  on, account  of  econo- 
mic conditions  e    In  1947  and  1948,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  ^1,000  boxes,' J 
1947,  Calif.  Navel  &  Miscellaneous  oranges  -  521;  Valencias,  436:  grapefruit,  Desert  Valleys  -16? 
ITaT  tangerines  -  600 j  grapefruit,  seedless  -  2,400;  other  l,3D0j  !,:exas  grapefruit  -  2,200;  Ariz. 
Navel  &  Miscellaneous  oranges  -  64  grapefruit  -  944?  1943,  Calif «  Navel' and  Miscellaneous  oranges, 
490;  Valencias,  391;  grapefruit,  Desert  Valleys,  8:  Ariz*  grapefruit,  40a    2/  Includes  small 
quantities  of  tangerines,     3/  Short- time  average,  4./  Net  content  of  box  varies «    In  Calif,  and 
Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  Tb,  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys} 
68  lb,  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States*  oranges  including 
tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb,;  California  lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  limes,  80  lb, 
5/  In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous, 
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CHERRIES 


Pro_duction_  l/ 


State 

:  Sweet 

.  varieties  : 

Sour 

varieties 

All 

varieties 

5 Average: 
: 1939-48: 

1949 

:  Indie .: Average: 
:  1950    : 1939-48: 

1949  ! 

Indie . 
1950 

: Average: 
: 1939-48: 

1949  \ 

Iiidic . 
1950 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

JT.Y, 

2,230 

2  900 

2,900 

17,510 

17,500 

28,100 

19,740 

20,400 

Pa, 

1,420 

1,700 

J-  ,  «->VJVJ 

5,830 

9,000 

9,000 

7,250 

10,700 

Ohio 

504 

370 

480 

2,693 

1,910 

2,810 

3,197 

2,280 

3,29C 

Mich. 

3,280 

6  400 

7,200 

41,200 

60 , 500 

78,800 

44,480 

66,900 

p.p.  nnr 

Wis.  

5  Eastern 

12^460 

11^600^ 

17,300 

-  12_U460_ 

11^600^ 

J.7,3PQ 

_Stat_ej3  _ 
Mont. 

_  J?,_434_ 

369 

_11, 370 
1,760 

_  12,1)80  _ 
750 

79^.693 J.00^510  J.  36 ,010 
304~       310  330 

87JL27  111,880 
673  2,070 

U%Q2C 
1,080 

Idaho 

2,337 

4,100 

1,350 

594 

630 

570 

2,931 

4,730 

1,920 

Colo, 

406 

370 

160 

3,538 

3,380 

1,880 

3,944 

3,750 

2,040 

Utah 

3,390 

2,900 

200 

2,250 

1,900 

600 

5,640 

4,800 

800 

Wash, 

25,360 

39,000 

16,800 

4,740 

3,000 

3,800 

30,100 

42,000 

20,600 

Greg. 

19,810 

34,200 

18,000 

2,165 

2,800 

2,000 

21,975 

37,000 

20,000 

Calif.  

7  Western 

-  26^8 50 _ 

_44,000 

__  sp^sop^ 

_  26^850^ 

44JD00__ 

800 

^States  _ 

126,330 

13o.591_ 

12^.0 20_ 

-  £2A113_138J.350_ 

J%240 

12  States 

85^956 

137^700 

£0,240 

93J284  112^,530  145  J.  90 

179^240  , 

250^230 

225,^0 

—    .  —    *—     —     —  *a     —  — m      —    —  7  —  — *    Mfe/  f         «y    ~-     — b#a  M»  -db'  — ^  —  ^— T  — _     mm  —      —  **«     —     —    w*'  — f 

ly  Eor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 


on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


TIBTG  NUTS 


Production 

State  : 

1944 

i    1945  ; 

,  » 

1946 

• 
» 

1947  ; 

1948 

'      1949  1/ 

Tons 

Ga, 

800 

1,100 

1,800 

900 

800 

1,000 

Ela. 

7,000 

8,400 

15,000 

11,000 

17,500 

16,200 

Ala. 

700 

1,140 

1,600 

800 

900 

1,200 

Miss. 

10,630 

15,690 

23,800 

25,000 

25,300 

43,600 

La.  2/ 

7^550 

10^.750 

15^200 

15,500 

14,000 

26,000 

U,-  S. 

'  26,680 

37,080 

57,400 

53,200 

58,500 

86,000 

1/  Revised*,  . 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tung  nuts  produced  in  Texas, 
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U.N  I  TE  D  :  ST'A  f  E  S D  EPA  R  !7:M  E.N.T  OF  A  G  R  1  C  U  I.  T  U  R£  -    '       v  ? 

CROP"  REPO  RT  bureaut        agricultural  economics  Washington, '  D.  C, 

as  o  f  C'R  o¥  \$  E  P  .'6'Rt'l  N  Q  BOARD  ^uii.lJJ^llMffi  

W.^.-l^..lli9.-'----L;.iu  5iQ0  P9MV  (E»D  «E«Q 


1  !  I  I  M  (  II  I  1  I  I 


1 1 !  1 1  <  1 1 1 1 1  u  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 1  u  1 1  ( i  fn  i  m  m  i  u  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  M  n  1 1 1  >  1 1 1 1  i  m  w  n  u  1 1 1 1  f  u  1 1 1 1  r  1 1 1  r  i  t  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 « 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 J 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS  Akd  PRUHES 


!  I  1  Tt  1  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  Ml  I  III  II  1  I  I 


t  1 1  t  I  II  t  I  M  I  !  I  >  )  1  I  W  I  I  I  I  1  I  M  t  >M  111  1 1  IMlf  [M 


Crop-  and  -State"  t?  Average:  ■■  s:  v  i-         .     ■      : '     .    .  v  •Indicated.' 

~      'i      "■-*  ■  ^    -•               Tons'  "  T6ns    :  v        --Tons"  Tons  Tons 

APRICOTS?  ~  Fresh  basis  -  ,  ,; 

California  -           207,,-400  .  169,O00'         219,000       ..  165,000   '  201,000,. 

Washington'  2C>,280  28,000           20,300  26,400  '  1,400,  ' 

Sjfeh_  J  _  i,S30  1>50£          7*30£       _£*£P2._  .  i°.2 

„  „  i  S_tate_s__  ^  ;  2_3j5,  510      _  201_,  500  _      2_4&, £00  1 92»1°£  ^1     1°1>£°Q.  Z  ' 

PLUMS:    ~  ~"  •    7       •  '  "  . 

^Michigan--  '4,280  4,000  3,500  6,100  5,400 

California  ..  76,300  74,000    "       67* 000      2/  90,000'  '  81,000. 

PRUEESi"    '    ;;  :-   '•;:•  ■''  '   "  .•• 

Idaho       .'•  22,370  37,000      2/  20,800  27,100  11,100 

Washington,  all    .  24,360  23,100.  19,000  25,000  14,600  ■ 

Eastern  Y/ashington  17,050  19,100  17,000     .   .   15,000  13,800 

Western  Washington  7,310  4,000  2,000  '10,000       .  800. 

Oregon,  all/.       ~  77,770        .   34,400      2/  48,800     "2/107,000-  19550q' 

Eastern  Oregon  '  16,300  18,900'  19,700    •  £/  18,000     "  "  "4,200 

Western  Oregon  61,470  15,500      Z/  29,100     ^     895000  15,300 

Dry  basis  5/ 

toi¥ornia;  H*  [ ■  J.90,600  :  j    -  200,000   182,0QO  -152,000   I5j3,_000  -> 

1/  For*  some^'States.;ii>  certain  years,  production  includes-  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions^     In  1947,  1948,  and  1949,  estimates  of  such  quantities  vrere  as  follov/s 
(tons):    1947  -  Apricots,  Washington,  1,960;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  3,500;  1918  -  Apricots, 
California,  2S,000;  Washington-  1,940;  Utah.  500;  Prunes,  Idaho,  700;  Eastern  Washington,  1,100} 
Western  Oregon,  9,900;  California,  6,000  (dry  basis);  1949  -  Apricots,  California,  5,000;  Wash- 
ington, 7,500;  Utah,  350;  Plums,  Michigan,  800;  ■  Calif ornia,  6,000;  Prunes,  Idaho,  3,900;  Eastern 
Washington,  5f500;  Western  Washington,  2,000;  Eastern  Oregon,  1,500}  Western  Qregon,  26,800, 
2/  Includes  the  following  quantities  harvested  tut"  not  utilized  "because  of  abnormal  cullage  * 
Xtons)s    1948  -  Prunes,  Idaho,  1 .000;-  Western'Oregon,  1,000;  1949  -  Plums,  California,  4,000}    .  ■ 
Prunes,  Eastern  Oregon,  1?50Q«    3/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  3j|:  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried*  .  ,  \  '■    '  *  '•• 

 :  _  _L"  J  JSsdBli^O^^E^ITi  AKD  HJTS_ 

5   pon^^i^^i^it  A  —  -  J.  _^r0^u£^ion  l/Z 

Crop  and  State             s  Average  -  t     i  qaq      *     1Q[-n  i    Average  :     1QAO    -8 Indicated- 

 1  1^39-48  j_  r  _  _  _  _  j_  __1 939-48  i_  *  _  _  i.  C  ' 

FIGS:             .  Percent  .,  Tons   

California                  .   :  -  .  ■ 

Dried        )          ..'  .   83            '  '84 "  72  "       '2/  3^,910    2/28,400        U-« ; 

No-t. dried)  ■  16,230         8,000"      .  ■— 

OLIVES :  • 

California  57  47  55  47,900        39,000  %   

ALMOKDS s  ..  ....  ^  .  .  ...    '     *  % 

California                         -  *±m     '             '                                23,310  43.300  36,000 

WALNUTS : 

California                                                                                       59,590  78,000  59,000 

Oregon  ^  £-*                                                   §9<L7£.  2i§.00  £,200 

•  2  States   ™  _    65,660  85,900  _6_2,200 

FILBERTS:  "" 

Oregon      5,110         9,700  4,700 

Washington  _  --^  ^  _     _     _  8_58.  1«M0  ^60 

2  States        5,968        11.140  5,260 

AVOCADOS  :   '  "  T  '  ~  '  *" 

Florida  52  60  61  hl0Z  jL*S0£  

-  accounl 
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CROP  REPORT  BUREAu'  bF  agricultural  econom!cs           Washington,  D.  c, 
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ti  1 1 ii i u it 1 1 1  ii 


_£0M0SS  1/  \  

,  j_  _Yi_eld.jjp_er_a.cre      i_  _  Pro duc_tio.it 


GROUP 

Aim 

STATE 


 Acreage. 

Harvest^e^  _ 


:  Ave  rage:  1  C.Q  i 
11239-181  _  * _  I 
Thousand  ac 


Por  : 

harvest :, 
.  I950_  \ 
res 


:  iIhdi-5 

Ave  rage :  1 949 : c  at  e  d ! Ave  rage 
1939-48:  :1950  :1939-43 


1949 


IncLi- 
cated 
1950 


SURPLUS  LATE  -POTATO  STATES: 
Maine  182  149 

H.Y.,  'L.I.  61  54 

F.T.,  Up  St.-  122  '  76 
Pa.  146    '  103 


130 
51 
69 

_  _95  _ 

-  345  _ 

95 

75 

96 
109 

 15  _ 

_  390 

50 

15" 
147 

10.5 

63 

14.3 
1*8 

■  38 
39 
•43 

—  rf~  — 

_  421  e6_ 
1,156.6 


305 
257 
136 
_135_ 
311^9 
108 

95 
105 
125 

85_ 
107v5 
154 
124 
239  . 
167 
212 
177 
196 
236 
239 

-321_  . 

[21?  j? 
172.0 


Bushels 

450 
230 
240 
1£6_  . 
3Q.5^9_ 
165 
170 
160 
170 

.  56_  . 
161/3. 
170 
140 
240. 
170 
275 
195 
190  • 
280  . 
290 
360__  . 
.250^6. 
237.8 


Thousand  bushels 


450 
340 
230 

19a  _ 

318,1 

155 
170 
145 
150 
_70  _ 
150.8 
165 
150 
255  - 
185 
255 
190 

200 
29Q 
290 
340 
251.5 
237.4 


56 
15 
15 
_19 
107 
18 
12 
16 
18 
_  2 
_70 
10 
1 
36 

16 

2 

8 
10 

ji 

102 

230 


252 
805 
881 
224 


67,050 
12,420 
18,240 
.  19JL58. 

17,160 
13,600 
16,000 
18,530 
1.008 


58,500 
17,340 
15,870 
.  18^050_ 
109l7£0. 
14,725 
12,750 
13,9$0 
16^50 
.  _1^.050, 
58/795' 


_  3  3a^te_rn 

Micti.- 

1s. 

Mi  nn . .  ■■ 

N.Dafc. 

_S  JDalw  

_  5  Central 

Nebr.  • 

Mont . 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 
..Califs  l/_ 
_  10^v7e_s^ern_ 
TOTAL  18 


J511_ 
172  ' 
142  1 
•  183 
151 
:  _  30  _ 
_877_ 
71 
16 
153 
13.4 
"78 
15.1 
..  2.6 
38 
42 
-  J  37_ 
_  _466^3. 
1^654.8 


.  _382_ 
104 
80 
100 
109 
_  18_ 

.  _411_  . 
52 
15 
144* 
11.0 
66 

15.4 
1.8 
36 
41  - 
.  _  45_ 
.  -427^2. 
1^220.2 


161 


136 
894 
349 
665 
519 
564 
731 
996 
548 
204 
618 
672 
518 
953 
164 
997 

101 
126 


66J298. 


8,840 

2,100 
34,560 

1,870 
18,150 

3,003 
:  342 
10,080 
ll;890 
_  16^200. 

107^035. 

29CL201 


8,250 
2,250 
37,485 
1,942 
'16,065 
2,717 
360 

11(020 
11,310 

_  L^i&LQ 

106,019' 
274.574- 


OTKER  LATI  POTATO  STATES : 


K.H, 

6.7.1  . 

4.3' 

3.8 

169 

225' 

215 

1 

,108 

958 

817 

Vt. 

10.6 

6.1 

5.1 

142 

135 

185 

1 

,479. 

1,128 

944 

Mass.- 

19.6  : 

13.9 

13.1 

164 

205 

210 

3 

,163 

2,850 

2,751 

R.I. 

6.0 

5.8 

5.1 

206 

200 

240 

1 

,231 

1,160 

1,224 

Coiui. 

17.3 

12.8 

11. 5- 

201 

230  ' 

240 

3 

,431 

2,944 

2,760 

W.Va9 

30 

20 

18 

102 

100  * 

115 

3 

,015 

2,000 

2,070 

Ohio 

.  72 

38 

39 

119 

165 

165 

8 

,174 

6,270 

6,435 

Ind. 

38 

20 

19 

129 

195 

185 

•A 

Am 

,640 

3,900 

3,515 

111.. 

••: ...  26 

10 

9 

38 

100 

100 

n 

& 

,214 

1,000 

900 

I  owa 

'  36 

11 

9 

99 

100 

105 

3 

,637 

1,100 

945 

H\Mex. 

3.0 

2.0 

80  . 

82 

80 

279 

246 

160  _ 

TOT.  Ii: 

DTK.^j. 

ATE  "264.3 

144.9 

134.6 

126.3 

162.6 

167.3 

32 

,370 

23.565 

22s_52l 

29  LATE 

STAT 

-S_;U9::-9,1  1/365.1 

1 ,  C/91 . 2 

JL66/L 

_229JL8_ 

230. 1_ 

312 

£92 

313/767  297.095 

IKTMS 

DIAT'E 

POTATO  STATS 

iSi 

Naj.  : 

•  .52 

47 

44 

182 

182 

240 

11 

,142 

8 , 554 

10,560  • 

Del. 

3.3 

3.5 

4.5 

87 

140 

158 

325 

490 

711 

Md.  ."• 

r 

1-8.0 

13.8 

12.8 

111 

115 

130 

1, 

957 

1,557 

1,664 

Va. 

■  e  •  • 

'71 

54 

56 

127 

169 

170 

8, 

833 

9,126 

9S520 

Ey. 

•     '41 .  ... 

30 

27 

-  89 

91 

101 

3, 

616 

2,730 

2,727 

2,295. 

Mo, 

.;  33 

19 

17 

110 

128 

135 

Z 

597 

2,432 

Kans. 

20.6  . 

;.  11.6 

12 

94 

.  96 

105 

3-1 

920 

-  1,114 

1,260 
1.1560 

__Ariz, 

_  _  J  £kfiu  - 

:  4.3 

4.8- 

-222__ 

29.CL 

325 

_  1, 

072 

TOTAL  8 

183^2_ 

_178_.1_- 

130.6' 

"l49.0 

-32, 

512' 

"  27.301 

30 ,297 

37  late  am 
intermediate 

2,171.5  1, 

548.3 

1,469.3 

161.9  220.3 

222.8 

345, 

009 

341,068  327,392 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIC ULT U  RE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                  July  11.,  1950; 

  3:00  P.il,  (E.U.g.) 
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^  _   POTASS  l/_(Continued)  


GROUP 

:  ...  4cre-age 

:  -   Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

:;     Harvested  : 

Tor' 

• 
• 

•  • 

Indi- 

•  • 

• 
* 

Indi- 

A1TD 
STATS 

: Ave rage: 
: 1939-48: 

1949  : 
• 

harvest; Ave rage: . 1949: cat ed: Ave rage  : 
1950  :1939-48:         :1950  : 1939-48  : 

•  1949  : 

• 
* 

cated 
1950  '  • 

-Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

EAELY  POTATO  S 

— ci.  U  O  • 

F.C. 

bi 

60 

114 

l^y 

151 

ry    q  r>  q 

( ,  oby 

9  ,060 

s.c. 

PA 

JLO 

±0 

107 

110 

iUD 

-L  ,  DCU 

Ga. 

23 

18 

68 

.  72 

77 

1,541 

±  ,  ODD 

Fla. 

30.6 

23.0 

25,7 

136 

236 

214 

4,150 

5,423 

Term. 

39 

•  25 

23 

82 

90 

98 

-3,190 

2,250 

2,254 

Ala. 

48 

33 

35 

92 

104 

114 

4,318 

3,432 

3,990 

Mi  ss. 

24 

16 

15 

68 

.  70 

70 

1,658 

1,120 

1,050 

Ark. 

39 

26 

23 

82 

80 

81 

3,192 

2,080 

•  1,863 

La. 

42 

21 

20 

58 

59 

65 

2,446 

1,239 

*  1/300 

Okla.  • 

24 

11 

9.5 

68 

74  • 

85 

•  1,654 

314 

808 

Texas 

51 

38 

32 

-  89 

97 

85 

4,560 

3,686 

2,720 

Calif.  1/ 

55 

66 

78 

346 

455 

400 

19,701 

30,030 

31^200 

TOTAL  12  JJpLY 

_  _482.7_ 

_353J0_ 

_  122.4  _172^5_ 

.  JL76 

J3„58,275 

_60,894 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

2J354.2  1,901.3 

.1^25^5 

154. 

6  211.4 

.  _213^  403,284 

401,962 

l/  Early  and  1 

ate  crops 

shown  separately  for 

California;  combined  for  all  ot 

her 

States. 

SI'SSTPOTATOSS 


:  Acreage 

* 
• 

Yi  el  d_jp  er 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

:        Harvested  : 

For  : 

.  . 

Indi-: 

• 
. 

• 

a 

Indi- 

: Average: 

: harvest: Average:  1949: c at ed: Average  : 

1949  : 

-cated 

: 1939-48: 

1949  , 

* 

1950  : 1939-4 

8:'  : 

1950  :1 

939-48  : 

. 

1950 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels  . 

Thousand  "bushels 

N.J. 

16 

16 

17 

140 

150 

160  . 

2,176 

2,400 

2,720 

Ind. 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

103 

105 

115 

165 

116 

.  126 

111. 

3 

2 

2 

86 

.  90 

95 

■  .258 

180 

190 

Iowa 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

97 

110 

100 

179 

165 

150 

Mo.' 

8 

6 

6 

94 

95 

105 

.735 

570 

630 

Kans. 

2.3 

1.4 

1.4 

108 

105 

110 

.246 

147 

154 

Del. 

l-7 

.9 

1.1 

122 

120 

120 

207 

108 

132 

Md. 

3.9 

9.0 

9 

154 

150 

150 

1,369 

1,350 

1,350 

7a. 

29 

24 

26 

116 

120 

130 

3,380 

2,880 

3,380 

H.C. 

70 

52 

54 

107 

113 

117 

7,403 

5,876 

6,318 

S.C. 

56 

48 

60 

94 

100 

97 

5,318 

4,800 

5,820 

Ga. 

87 

67 

70 

78 

90 

85 

6,723 

6,030 

5,950 

Fla. 

17 

M 

15 

66 

70 

70 

1,120 

980 

1,050 

Ky. 

15 

11  . 

10 

82 

;  83 

85 

1,248 

913 

850 

Tenn. 

35 

21 

21 

95 

105 

105 

3,280 

2,205 

2,205 

Ala. 

70  : 

55 

57 

78 

83 

85 

5,519 

4,565 

4,845 

Miss. 

59 

42 

46 

89 

95 

.97 

5,271 

3,990 

4,462 

Ark. 

21  • 

I4- 

14 

81 

93 

95 

1,712 

1,302 

1,330 

La. 

99 

86 

100 

87 

98 

95 

8,615 

8,330 

9,500 

Okla. 

9 

6 

5 

64 

75 

70 

592 

450 

350 

Texas 

61 

55  • 

55 

84 

105 

92 

5,119 

5,775 

5, -060 

Calif. 

ir 

10 

12 

106 

110 

110. 

1J.51 

1,100 

1*320 

U.S. 

683.3 

541.9 

584.1 

90.8 

100.1 

99a 

61,786 

54,232 

57J9J 

72  - 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,   D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ^ll..2-1.9..2^S^.  

July  1,  1950  .  3\QQ-Jj>^A^*2*?*, 
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SUGAR  BESTS 


:  _  _  _A  ere  age 

: 

_ac.re  : 

Pro  due" 

'i.on  

!  Harvested 
(Average:    ^  l 

For 
harvest 
1950 

• 

• « 

AV  CJ.  CM  , C 

•  • 

:  19^9  i 

•  • 

Indicated] 

1950  ! 

Average] 

1939-48; 
• 

# 
a 

19^9  • 

t 
t 

•  Incticetco1 

Thousar. 

d  acres 

Short  tons 

Thousand  si 

10 rt  tons 

Ohio 

23 

20 

9.3 

10.3 

10.0 

2o0 

Ilcn. 

84- 

77 

102 

8.6 

0  A 

8.0 

733 

743 

816 

ITeore 

61 

38 

57 

12.2 

14.7 

12.5 

7hc 

559 

712 

Kont. 

70 

59 

62 

11.8 

11.8 

12.0 

836 

697 

744 

Idaho 

68 

60 

89 

15e2 

17„8 

15.0 

1,037 

1,067 

1,335 

tyo. 

36 

28 

3^ 

11.7 

14.5 

11.5 

430 

4-06 

391 

Colo. 

142 

117 

146 

13.0 

16.1 

15.0 

1,849 

1,878 

2,190 

Utah 

40 

28 

37 

13.5 

16.6 

13.5 

538 

466 

500 

Calif.5l/ 

131 

134 

202 

l6e4 

18.8 

18.0 

2,1^9 

2*519 

3,636 

Other 

States 

113 

122 

I69 

12e0 

13.2 

11.5  . 

1,357 

1,610 

1*342 

U»  So 

773 

687 

9Zb 

1208 

l4e8 

13.6 

9,933 

10,197 

12,526 

1/  Relates  to  vear  of  harvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall). 


SUGARCAK3  FOR  SUGAR  A1TD  S3FD 
 Acreage  S^XSu^i^Lpj  can e_p e_r ._a^ re.  _ 

*  Indicated 

!  1950 


State 


La. 
Fla._ 

Tot  o.l 


xiarvesjtcd 
Average : 


for 
: harvest: 
.1250 


Ave  raise 


l^"0,lQiiQKXA^XVCbUiloao«/iA  '* 


1949 


Production 


Average 
1939-48 


'Indicated 

:  1950 


Tnousana  acres 
271.1    300  297 
.  29. 8_  _37.7  _  if.o_.0_ 
300.9    337*7  337.0 


Short  tons 


Thousand  short  tons 


18.. 


1868 


21.0        5,010  5,640 


30.5  _  _3£e7  _  _3_4^o  90^  _  _l_156 

19.7      20.1       22.5       5,915  6,796 


6,237 
1^60 

7,597 


SUGARCAI3  FOR  SIRUP 


Aci- 

eage 

State  ] 

nar  vested 
Average  : 

1949 

:  For 
:  harvest 

1232^  : 

X  1910 

Ehousand 

acres 

s.c. 

■3 

2 

2 

Ga. 

26 

18 

16 

Pla« 

11 

9 

n 
o 

Ala. 

22 

ib 

11 

Miss. 

20 

14 

11 

La. 

30 

10 

Q 

Tex, 

3 

2 

U.S. 

115 

69  . 

59  f 
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MILK 

PRODUCED  PEE  MILE 

COW  IK  HERDS  KEPT 

BY  PJHIPORTERS  l/ 

5-i  4-  ?a  +  p  5 

•Tnlv  1 

n  r\  r\  ! 

Division 

>                A  V  vl "gC  • 

1948  j 
Pounds  • 

\                              19^9  i 

1950 

Me. 

19.3 

19.8 

 _ 

20,0 

20.7 

■  18.6 

20.1 

19.2 

20.6 

Vt. 

20.3 

21.1 

21.3 

21.0 

Mass. 

On  £ 

OT  O 

00  cr 
22.  5 

Conn. 

TO  O 

O  O 

OO  c 

ET  V 
INc  X  . 

23  „  3 

.  24,  5 

0/1  0 

24, 2 

25. 0 

"KT  T 

T 

2£.  1 

2  J.  2 

00 

22.  6 

22.9 

"Do 

0  t  0 

Ol  Q 

OO  T 

OO  0 

22,2  . 

T\T  A  4-T 

91    £J  c; 

OO 

00  no 

Ohio 

1  Q  n 

20  9 

20  Q 

Ind. 

18.7 

"  20,2 

20.  i 

19.9 

•Ill, 

18.8 

-  19,1 

20.6 

20.6 

2?  5 

23  6 

23  8 

»'  1  s  • 

91  h 

?L  ^ 

<C<-K,  JT 

ok  Q 

S.H.Cent. 

21.36 

22.  92 

22.95 

23,28 

Minn. 

20.9 

21.9 

23.1 

2308 

Iowa 

19c^ 

21„1 

20.5 

22.4 

MOo 

14», 2 

15c  0 

1/-  2 

16. 6 

19.5 

OT  Zl 

OT  O 

90  T 

i/.J- 

T  D  O 

T  "7  Q 

TOO 

1M  e  U  To 

<       JLO  .  *- 

1  Q  1 

±y.  1 

T  Q  Q 

T  Q  C 

10,  1 

111 
1  ( .  1 

IP,  b 

¥.H.Cent. 

18,09 

19.30 

19.66 

20.61 

Hd. 

17.9 
•y  li  Q 
14.  O 

16,8 

19.0 

18,8 

Vae 

17.0 

lo.J 

17»2 

W.  va. 

15.2 

16.3 

15.2 

16.3 

14.  U 

t  t;  t 

15. 1 

lo.  4 

15.  z+ 

CJ  0 

11. 9 

TO  It 

12.  5 

TO  Q 

12.  0 

TO  ^ 
1^.  O 

Gaa 

9»  9 

TO  O 
10e  J 

T  T  <H 
11.  ( 

T  T  A 
11.  U 

g.Atl, 

13.86 

15.35 

15.27 

15.22 

14.6 

14.4 

16.0 

16.1 

Tenn. 

13.0 

13.3 

14.9 

14.3 

Ala. 

10,0 

10.4 

11.5 

10.8 

Miss. 

8.9 

10.1 

9.5 

9.2 

Arko 

in  < 

11  A 

IT  O 
11,  J 

Okla. 

12.  0 

13  5 

13.6 

12.9 

Tex, 

10.1 

S.8 

- 10.5 

10.6 

S. Cent. 

11.38 

11.23 

12.62 

12.02 

Mont. 

20.1 

21.9 

20.6 

21.7 

Idaho 

23.9 

22.4 

23.5 

Wyo . 

19.7 

22.9 

22.6 

21.0  • 

Colo. 

18.6 

19.0 

22,0.  , 

20.7 

Utah 

20.4 

23.4 

21.5  • 

22.7 

Wash. 

23d 

24.3 

24.8, 

24.9 

Oreg. 

21.6 

23.0 

21.8 

23.3 

Calif, 

21.6 

22.6 

22.2 

22.4 

West. 

20.98 

22.41 

22.39 

22.62 

U.S. 

17.95 

19.15 

19.40 

19.71 

1/    Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  "by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or 
dry)0    Figures  for  New  England  States  and  Hew  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from  crop 
and  special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only0    Averages  for  some  less 
important  dairy  States  are  not  shown  separately. 
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JU1TE  EGG  PRODUCT!  OH 


1 1  •  ii  ii  i » mi  i 


m  i  m  m  i  <  it  1 1 1 1 


State  l 
and  ; 
Divij3io_nj. 

Me. 
l|»H« 
Vt. 
Mas  s0 

1  T 

Conn. 
Y0 

5.- J. 

?a^  

I.Atl.  

Ohio 
Ind0 

111* 

Mich. 



Cent  j,. 
Minn. 
I  owa 


S0  C. 


Tenn. 
Ala. 


ITumoer  of  layers  on  : 
_hand  during  June  _  £ 
JL2fe  _         -1250  _  1 
Thousands 
it 851       '  2,057 
1,732  1,795 
655  721 
3,568  3,636 
386  408 
2,054  2,24a 
10,4-13  11,846 
7,335  8,162 

_  15x028  16,056  _ 

_  43*022  46,222  _ 

12,699  13,390 
11,676  11,572 
1^,958  15,978 
8,176  8,504 

_  13x028  12,224  _ 

_  60^587  62,168  _ 

20,016  21,567 
22,670  24,905 
15,572  16,482 
3,238  3,366 
6,044  6,456 
9,484  9,826 

_  lOj.820  11,058  _ 

_  87^844^  91,660  _ 

748  779 
2,837  2,950 
6,481  6,880 
2,672  2,897 
6,830  6,910 
2,680  2,646 
5,016  5,034 
_  _lx706  1,512  _ 

_  £8^920  22,608  _ 

6,410  6.4l4 

6,585  6,473 
4,829  5,036 

4,815  ^,676 
4,646  4,960 
2,7^2  2,780 

6,953  7,386 

_  18^.280  13,342  _ 

_  55x260  56,074  _ 

1,258  1,364 
1,363  1,535 
560  558 
2,302  2,489 
692  730 
435  ^38 
2,443  2,420 
232  226 
3,680  3,975 
2,234  2,283 

_  15x024  13.^12  - 

_  30^.223  31,435  _ 

_306j.026_  _  320,062 


Eggs  per  8. 

.  100  lasers  S. 

ISM  _«_1250  _:. 
jTranber 
1,464 


During 

19§9- 


1,^52 

1,731 
1,596 
1,620 

1,566 
1,650 
1,644 

1,596 
1,602 
1,710" 
1,659 
1,608 

1,647 
ls  662 

1,652 
1,752 
1,680 
1,704 
1,704 
1,704 
1,698 
1,665 

1,203 

1,575 

1,584 

1,533 
1,656 
1,413 
1.290 
1,263 
1*356 

1,602 
1,428 
1*296 

1,155 
1,335 
1,194 

1,590 
1,485 

1,435 
1,620 
1,683 
1,782 
1,782 
1,590 
1,356 
1,635 
1,635 
1,755 
1,737 
1,656 
1,180 
1.605 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


692 
590 
860 
776 

755 

686 
668 
650 
650 

_673 
692 
680 

647 

707 
686 

672 
752 
734 
668 
716 
734 
668 
626 

202 
650 
6l4 
554 

623 
374 

251 

206 

362 


27 
25 
11 

5?6 

32 
172 

121 
_24l 
.  .  622_ 

217 
194 
241 

135 
.  _217_ 
lj.004 

351 

265 

55 
103 
161 
_180 
lx^26_ 
12 

^5 

99 
44 

97 
35 
63 


ffptal  eggs  ;Droduc_ed  

June  Jan.-Jmie  incl... 

I  _J-250        1949_  1  1250 

Millions 

35 


23  


435  _  _>18_ 


530 


356 
230 
146 
344 

125 
500 
i52 
386  _ 

752 
734 

752 
674 

338 
425 

635 
710 
764 
740 
698 
202 

6l5l 


i-18 
103 
94 
63 

^ 
62 

33 

111 

_22l_ 

.  _723_ 
20 

23 
10 
41 
11 
6 
40 
4 
65 
39 
_250_ 

.  .5091 
.^x912_ 


29 
13 
65 
7 
38 
198 
135 
_  265 

_  285 

227 
Y)k 

263 
145 
_  218 
1,042 
378 
432 
275 
53 
112 
164 
_  180 
1,592 

13 

48 

107 

^7 

95 

33 
61 

21 

_  i:25 
98 

:  88 
62 
54 
67 
31 
111 

_  266 

_  272 
24 
27 
10 
42 
10 
6 
40 
4 
70 
40 
_  262 
_535 
5,168 


1 


208 
188 
80 
410 

44 

251 

,226 

855 

_  1,232 

_  4*294 

1**59 
1,300 

l,6l4 

900 

-  h^5- 
_  6)668 

'  2,306 
2,561 
1,690 
314 
645 
1,030 
_  1,141 
_  2,682 
82 
309 
693 
296 
625 
214 
4O0 

 151 

_  2,270 

75^' 
650 
376 
^4-2 
374 

203 
723 
J  1,204 

_  5,131 

.128 
155 
56 
239 
70 
46 

237 
22 
424 
265 
_  1,532 
_  3,175 
_32,424r 


24-1 

195 
88 
424 
48 
264 
1,340 
896 
_  1,840 
_  5,336 
1,501 
1,314 
1,772 

993 
_  1,433 

_  2,013 
2,486 
2,784 
1,870 

330 
683 

1,095 
_  1,£36 
_10,484 

87 
310 

748 
311 
622 
207 
409 

 153 

_  2,842 

755 
6l4 
386 
349 
405 
202 

777 
_  1,274 
5,262 

14-6 
176 

72 
^5 

277 
22 

464 

275 
_  1,2*2 
-  3,5*2 
_34,482 


i 


i 


